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FROM THE EDITOR S CHAIR 

For the past five years the Pacific Journal of Theology has 
occupied a great deal of my time and thought, and now we come 
» ? P ° lnt ° f seein & through the press the last issue for which I 
shall be responsible. If this Journal has served any useful purpose 
in the life of the Churches in the Pacific, the Churches should be 
conscious of the debt they owe to the London Missionary Society. 
I he Society very readily agreed to the devotion of a great deal of 
the time of the first Editor, the Revd.. Dr, John Bradshaw, and 
myself to the affairs of the Journal; and this should be acknow¬ 
ledged with gratitude. 

I would like to thank our contributors for all their ready help 
and would express my appreciation to those members of the Edito¬ 
rial Committee who have so freely given me their advice, and, 
where necessary, criticism. A word of appreciation should also be 
expressed to our printers for their unfailing helpfulness. May I 
also put on record my gratitude to my wife for her encourage¬ 
ment m this and all other aspects of our missionary service. 

It is a matter of some satisfaction that this Double Number 
should serve as a permanent record of the addresses which stimu¬ 
lated so much discussion at the Lifou Assembly. I am very sorry 
indeed that it has not been found possible to print the Bible Stu¬ 
dies by the Rev. Bernard Thorogood, for I have heard much of 
what they meant to the delegates. To have printed them all 
would have doubled the size of this number, and even so it will 
run to some seventy-two pages. I had hoped to print one of the 
studies, but even that did not prove practicable, so we shall have 
to content ourselves with the author’s outline and a note of the 
Scripture passages on which the studies were based. It may be 
that my successor in the Editorial Chair will be able to insert 
one or more of the studies in future issues. 

[Continued on page 4 .] 
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THE CHURCH IN THE EPISTLE 
TO THE EPHESIANS 


[As explained in FROM THE EDITOR^S CHAIR, 
it has, unfortunately, not been found practicable to 
print the much-appreciated Bible Studies that were 
given at the Lifou Conference, but we do set out below 
Mr Thorogood’s outline of the talks and the Scripture 
passages upon which they were based. 

Editor .] 

1 God’s; calling of the Church Eph. 1: 4-6. Genesis 13: 14-18 
the Church is the company of those, called by God, who 
have responded to become His sons, and thus partake in God’s 
purpose to save men. 

2. The Church created by Christ and His Gospel Eph 2: 1-10- 

3. 7-10 5. 21-33 John 12: 31-36. The Church is the company 
of those who received the good news of Christ and thus share 
in the eternal life which Christ offers to men through His death. 

3. I he Church in History through the Holy Spirit. Eph. 1: 
18-19; 3:5; Acts 2: 37-47 The Church is the company of those 
who are united through all history by the active working of 
the Spirit in their worship and witness. 

4. The Church lives for warfare Eph 6: 10-20. Matthew 4: 1-11. 
Just as the Lord of the Church fought evil with God’s Word, 
so the Church is the company of those who are armed to 
fight for God in the eternal battle. 

5. The Church lives for mission. Eph 3: 8-10 Matthew 5: 13-16 
The Church is the company of those sent by Christ as His 
ambassadors to all men. 

The Church lives for renewal of human relationships. Eph. 
5: 21 - 6: 9; Luke 2: 22-40. The Church is the company of 
those who share in Christ’s work of making holy every human 
relationship. 

7 - i h 7 e n m fn h d S °Tt n, ph ' L 11 : 22 ; 3: ! - 6 ; 4: i- 6 - John 15: 

• 7; lhe Church is the company of those who are 

united by the Holy Spirit to share the one bread and one cup, 
and thus to be a community of reconciliation. 

8 ' J he Church receives varied gifts Eph 4: 11-16 Matthew 
23: 14-30. The Church is the company of those who receive 
horn Christ the ministry, which ;s shown in a variety of forms, 
through which the Spirit speaks to men. 
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9. I he quality of life in the Church Eph 4: 17-32; 5: 1-20 

John 13. 1-17. The Church is the company of those whose 
lives show the marks of closeness to Christ and thus the joy of 
the Kingdom. J 7 

10. God’s fulfilment of the Church. Eph 1: 22-23* 3: 15- 21* 

5: 27 Revelation 21: 22-26 5 5 

God takes the poverty and riches of the Church we know and 
will, complete it all to be His glory at the end 


[Continued from page 2] 

We.also print a vivid account of the Opening Services and 
Celebrations m connection with the founding of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Coliege. That College is one of the fruits of the first 
Pacific Conference held at Malua in 1961; and already it is in 
jeing and preparing men for Diplomas and Degrees in Theology. 
Sumy the Spirit is moving among the Churches of the Pacific! 
One of the agencies through which the Spirit is operating is the 
heological Education Fund. Through that Fund the forth¬ 
coming visit to the Theological Schools of the Pacific by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles W. Forman, of the University of Yale, is being arra¬ 
nged. We carry an article by Dr Forman; and so this Number 
not only serves as a record of the recent past but as a pointer to 
the exciting future. Editing this number of the Pacific Journal 
of Theology has proved to be quite an arduous task, and proof¬ 
reading has been most evading. If misprints have escaped my 
eyes, may I crave the indulgence of our authors and readers? 

r u 1 o aS -I- e T? la< ? whe P 1 learned that The Rev. Lopeti Taufa 
o the Pacific Theological College had agreed to accept Editorial 
responsibility He will, of course, have the eager cooperation of 
the Prmcipal arid members of staff of that College. I am sure 
that readers and contributors will help him as they have helped me 
ior my wife and me, it will be wonderful to be back in 
England and near to members of our own family. We hope to be 
able to serve in one of our Congregational Churches. But it will 
not be easy to say Farewell to Samoa and the Pacific. God has 
given us much as we have tried to serve Him here. Not least 
of His mercies has been the gift of abiding friendships; and the 
Pacific Journal of Theology has,had a part in the building and 
cementing of some of those friendships. 

And so, dear friends and readers, may the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be you all. 

CLARENCE E. NORWOOD. 

Editor and Circulation Manager. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE LIFOU 
CONFERENCE, 1966. 

It was 8.20 on Friday morning, the 27th of May 1966 
rhe place was the Church of the village of Chepenehe in the 
Island of Lifou. The delegates of the Conference of Pacific 
Churches had just voted unanimously with a show of hands their 
confirmation of the draft Constitution. The ocassion marked 

Churches ° ^ Assembl >' of the Conference of Pacific 

R was five years since the Malua Conference and I was 
sure that those of us who were present in both conferences felt 
a that great moment a sense of humility and gratitude to God 
For without His Guidance and His Love we would not have been 
able to do all these things. 

“How was the Lifou Conference?” “What was it like?” 
lhese are common questions which greeted many of us returning 

1 h0p ? that what 1 have to sa Y in this small effort 
took place in Ufou “ Pe ° ple ’ S understa " din g of what 

On the recommendation of the outgoing Continuation 
Committee the Churches were advised to increase the number 
ot their delegates and that a woman delegate be included. It 
was most significant the part that the women, who made up about 
a third of the delegates, played in the Conference. 

Although the question of Church Union was uppermost 
111 the Pfticipants’ minds in their formal discussion there 
was a lack of getting together of the various Church leaders, 
ft was not uncommon to see leaders of the same denomination 
talking by themselves together during free time. I think this is an 
important aspect that was sadly missed in Lifou,- the intimate 
informal fellowship that could only be enjoyed outside Conference 
session when people’s defenses are down. 

Participant 5 to future Assemblies could make their witness 
on Church union more effective if they would learn about one 
another during Conference. For how can one hope for Churches 
o understand one another when individuals are not readily 
communicative with one another on the few occasions that the 
lepresentatives of the Pacific Churches meet? 

May God help us all to be worthy stewards of these oppor- 
tumties given to us every five year^. 

i Perhaps as a. result of one of the main changes that is taking 
place in the Pacific there was a definite emergence of politics in 
its relation to the Gospel.. The wide range of opinion on how far 
a Christian politician could influence legislation indicated the 
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kind of political thinking of the Pacific peoples. There isn't a 
iecognised system. Island groups are at different stages of . poli¬ 
tical development. As was shown during the conference many 
leaders of the Churches are members of Legislative Councils or 
Parliament. Some of the participants were of the opinion that 
Christians in these positions would be in very tempting situations. 

ther felt that the totality of the Church’s involvement in the 
world meant that these people were in very strategic positions. 

The success or failure of any Conference largely depends 
OI1 n c extent . t ^ iat t ^ le P ar ticipants give and share their thoughts 
and their ability to receive and appreciate the others’ contributions, 
there was not enough participation of the natives of the Pacific 
at the Lifou Conference. 

This might have been due to language difficulty. And 
this is an important qualification to be considered by the Churches 
when choosing their delegates for future conferences. The lack 
of getting together of delegations for briefing by their leaders might 
have been another cause. 

I think the Conference missed the flavour and spice of inter¬ 
national personel. Most of the Pacific islands suffer from lack 
ox contact with the outside world. Hence it is desirable that 
in future conferences local talents and experts are balanced off 
L ^ ie P res ence of international experienced participants. 

There was disappointment when Dr. D. T. Niles was not 
available to lead the Bible Study as was intended. However I 
eel that one of the highlights of the Lifou Conference was the 
Bible Study led by the Rev. Bernard Thorogood. His treat¬ 
ment of the subject, “The Church” in her relationship and 
concern with the immediate local problems gave one a good hard 
jerk out of spiritual complacency and nominal Christianity. 

And from the leading thoughts of the Bible study and 
exchange of ideas in group discussions I felt that one of the lasting- 
impressions of the Lifou Conference is the awakening in the 
Churches of the Pacific the need to go back to the Gospel and 
to study it intelligently. 

Returning from such a gathering one always feels enriched 
m many ways. Old friendships have been renewed. New friends 
have been made. One’s life of prayer has become more mean¬ 
ingful. 

The gracious hospitality, the integrity and the serenity of 
our hosts in Chepenehe, Lifou, will long be remembered with 
gratitude by the participants of the first Assemblv of the Con¬ 
ference of Pacific Churches. 


FETAUI MATA‘AFA 
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MY IMPRESSION OF THE LIFOU 
CONFERENCE, 1966 

raking Chepenehe on the island of Lifou as its centre the 
Assembly of the Pacific Churches inscribed a mighty circle which 
embraced thousands of Pacific islands in a wonderful Christian 
fellowship. Drawn from different islands and churches by a 
common love for our Master, we found ourselves enjoying the 
warm hospitality of our hosts and the joyous fellowship of living 
together as one family. For some of us that was the first experi¬ 
ence of being in the company of so many neighbouring island 
people of different territories and church traditions. We who were 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Anglicans, French 
Protestants and Methodists wore no denominational labels but 
saw each other as brothers and sisters in Jesus Christ. All of us 
thankfully, regarded it as a God-given privilege. Our coming 
together for the inauguration of the Conference of the Pacific 
Churches was unmistakably due to the leading of the Holy Spirit 
in that unique Christian community at Chepenehe we were con¬ 
tinually aware of the presence of the Spirit as He moved and 
worked our midst. 


The business sessions, commissions, Bible groups, devotions, 
plus the very-looked-forward-to sessions five times daily in the 
ming shed brought us all together in a wonderful way leaving 
us with richer experience and blessing. The four commissions on 
stewardship, marriage custom, and education were of great value 
and provoked much fruitful discussion. At times it was not easv 
to understand the viewpoint of some, for instance, in regard to 
church schools or birth control, as we did not realize that the 
churches in some areas had to face their own peculiar problems 
in legard to certain matters. A wonderful opportunity was thus 
given to all to come to understand the problems faced by diffe¬ 
rent people and that called for Christian forbearance and charity 
on the part of everyone. ’ 


a vJ h n dmC S P ent ^ch morning in the Bible-study groups un¬ 
doubtedly was of real spiritual and practical value to each one 
o us. The epistle to the Ephesians was brought to life in such 
a way that we were not merely looking at the church-in Paul’s 
day, but also at the message of the great epistle in its applica¬ 
tion to the human relationships in the island churches of this 
present generation Here too, as in the commissions, we had 
the opportumty of sharing together our common problems and 
challenges, our hopes and ventures. All the delegates were 
eeply concerned in regard to the various problems of the Pacific 
churches. The accomplished fact of the coming into being' of 
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the Pacific Conference of Churches has opened a new chapter 
lor us who live in the Pacific islands so that we could be led to¬ 
gether to seek in Jesus Christ that unity which would help us 
to meet more effectively the challenge of our present age. Lifou 
has become a very important landmark in the history of the 
Pacific churches and almost unparalleled in importance because 
it marked a forward step in inter-denominational co-operation. 

EDWARD CALEB 

ADDRESS ON TOPIC 1 BY DR. G. A. KNIGHT. 

STEWARDSHIP 


Stewardship is a Biblical idea. The word occurs very seldom 
and as you have heard, it is difficult to translate into some langu- 
a ^ es , ut ’ 9 ulte simply, a steward is one who is responsible for 
somebody else s property. That means that we . are stewards, 
because we have no property. Even if we own a house, and 
even if we have completely paid up the mortgage, the house is 
not ours. We do not “own” any books, our tennis racquet is 
not our own, the ideas in our head are not our own. So often we 

, and see m y g ard en ” What is the answer 

°* C ’ * anc * mine/’ saith the Lord. 

When I was at school, I learned a poem: “I am the captain 
ot my soul. The master of my fate.’ But that is highly unbib- 
lca . souls are mine,” says the Lord. In my saner moments, 

r rernenaber that I came into this world with nothing, and when 
1 look down into an open grave and see the coffin of one 1 
ove being lowered in, I realise that I am going out with nothing. 

I am certainly not taking that house which I have paid off. But 
while I am in this world, possessing nothing, I am responsible for 
five things. I have the loan of the following:— 

I am responsible for my use of time. I did not make time: 
Lrod has lent it to me. 

I die} not make my talents or abilities; God gave them 
to me. 

* L dld L n j t create m y own possessions; they are lent to me. 
My body is not my own. I did not ask for it; I am 
just in it. 

* And, of course, the Gospel is not mine. I inherited it. 

1 he owner of all these five things is God, not me. I have 

the use of them for how long? 70 years, or perhaps 32? I do 
not know. While I have the loan of time, it flows along, and 
while it is flowing past me, I am its steward. It is an awesome 
ung to realise that some day I shall have to give account, to the 
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Lord of time, for what I was doing with it. Because we all know 
now easy it is to waste time. 

These abilities or talents that we have - they’re all different. 
^°me people have good, strong muscles. Some day, we’ll have 
to give account of how we used our muscles. Some people can 
talk french, some people can do card tricks, some people can invent 
an atom-powered submarine, most of us can digest food And 
these things we are not conscious of, they’re all given to us 

Our possessions vary just as much as our abilities. Some of 
us have a good, fat bank balance or own an ocean yacht- but 
other people own nothing but a tooth brush. But they should 
realise that they are responsible to God for the use of their tooth 
much as the man who owns an ocean yacht. 

What about the body? Well, we know from Paul’s use of the 
word that the body is not physical frame; it is the total person- 
ahty and it includes what we may wrongly call the soul. And 
as 1 nave said, we did not make it ourselves. 

i ,j, Al ? d t Wally ’. the Gos P el - Well, of course, how stupid for us 
to think that it is ours, after those Bible discussions we have been 
having, when we learnt that Christ is Lord of the Church and of 
he Gospel On the other hand, Paul called himself a steward of 
the Gospel; in Greek that word is the same as the word ‘economics’ 
n English. He was the economist. It is something we have to 

trTrll e - aS i lf T W f e d y hng with a nation > politics, economics, 
trade international trade, and so on. And he also said that 

Ennstians, as stewards, as economists of the Gospel, are God’s 
fellow workers For this is what God is doing with space and time. 

, r ,T S ia ? ^wardship, as a movement, is something which 

of the tS a n r pset u f newed the Church in many parts 
of the word. The first thing I want to emphasise about it is this 

It is a laymen s movement. A stewardship campaign can be 

whom d ° n They may be trai ned by the ministry, 

whom we might call the experts - the theological experts - but the 

SoricaT. J ° b - ^ bCCaUSe he " 3 layman ’ he does not use 
theological language; he does not use biblical language- he does 
not use pietistic language. 

radiorir ar K ShiP - V i Slt v r g0CS int ° a home ’ he notices the 
A a j taIks about 11 ' that new car sitting outside, the fact 

the famif aUght s r f ^ house can Wpe well, or what happens to 
the family on Saturday evenings. The point is that ordinary 

people are interested in things, not ideas. Ideas belong to the 
intellectual. And so this is a basic emphasis of stewardship 
Things are important. As simple as that! P ' 

i * - At , variou , s periods in the Church’s history, men have neg¬ 
lected the truth which Peter heard as a voice from heaven: “Call 
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ji° thing common or unclean.” There have been periods in the 
world s history where the body was not considered very nice 
“ mama &f and the family were second class to celibacy 

which was first class. There have been periods, and it may be now 
too, that Christians have spoken of money as ‘filthy lucre ’ It 
is not as spiritual as a prayer meeting! And yet Jesus emph¬ 
asised that we must pay our taxes. He praised the old lady who 
put her one franc into the offering. Money is not evil. Steward¬ 
ship emphasises that what is important is what we do with money.. 
His story about the steward, whom he left in charge of his 
hotel makes our ideas of property stand on their head. The 
otel-keeper went away, but he gave responsibility to three people 
in various areas. Now wb*at did he do? He gave them time; 
IC w .ent away tor a period. He gave them time to use their res- 
ponsi i ity. He gave them opportunity to employ their separate 
abilities. Fie took for granted they were using their bodies and 
then he asked them to see a meaning and purpose in their steward- 
and this is meaning and purpose to life. And then he comes back 
suddenly, and what does he do? He does something very unfair. 
He takes back not only the capital but the interest which his stew¬ 
ards have earned. Our human way of thinking is that we create 
le interest from the capital; but we don’t. Both the capital and 
the interest belong to the Lord. V 

It is just as important to God what we do with our money 
as with our souls. I made that statement in debate in the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland when the steward¬ 
ship movement was brought into being, and thereby shocked the 
people who called themselves evangelicals. We are living in an 
era when there is more money than ever before. Last century 
the Pacific was evangelised in the era of pennies, now we think 
'"f, ,i In Suva > where I live, the young people have motor 
> les and think nothing of carrying their transistor radio with 
hem wherever they go. Is that a wicked thing to do? Because 
they have these possessions their forefathers did not have, are 
,• V wicked Could we but see how awesome the responsibility 
s to be handling things in this generation our forefathers did not 

mmihT?° n ' lb m f ° T r L U was easier da Y s when we had no res- 
r i l leS , ^hen 1 lft my Cheque book > and if 1 am thinking as 
ou 0 ht to do, I feel a sense of awe. Here is a whole lot of blank 
cheques on money that belongs to God, and He has said to me, 
You can sign these cheques.” 

The second emphasis I want to make about stewardship is 

* , “ a J amily m ° v T en t- It belongs to the family before 

it belongs to the individual. 

Now, I believe that this is something deeply biblical. I 
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Link the heritage of every church represented here is paedo- 
baptist We baptise children as members of the family and 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord 
It a stewardship visitor knocks at the door, and goes in to the 
•family which has stayed away from church for 20 years he 
finds them sitting around a family table. In conversation with a 
good, decent family, he finds that father is aware of his respon¬ 
sibility to steward the time of his children. “You must come 
home from your game at such and such a time if you are going 
to spend the evening doing your home lesson.” He stewards the 
talents of his children. He makes sure that if Mary has an 
aptitude for music, she can get instruction in the piano: or he 
may say to the son, “I am not going to allow you to stay up till 
Jo clock in the morning twidding knobs of your radio which you 
build yourself. That is a wrong use your talents.” Again with 
money, the wise parent invites the child to open a Post Office 
savings account. 


Now, stewardship is something inherent in 'the life of a 
good family. Children are not mere units. They are members 
of families. I do not know how far this would apply in the 
islands, but in the metropolitan countries, probably 80% of 
children who go through Sunday-schools are lost to the church 
because we are approaching them in the wrong way. Children 
are related beings. They are sons and daughters of their parents 
brothers or sisters of the others in the family. They know life in 
relationships and yet we isolate them in little units and try to 
teach them the gospel, and we fail. In the big cities of the world, 
ever so many congregations have women’s meetings for women 
who never come near the church, but they enjoy a cup of tea 
oge er. ut these meetings have no effect whatsoever on the 
husbands who never darken the door of the church. A woman is 

n , 0t a , n ? ere , u . niL She also is a member of a family. Now, 
stewardship brings the gospel to the family as the unit; and so 
it makes the gospel take sense and become relevant, in a wav 
w ich very often has not been so in old-fashioned methods of 
evangelism. 

Or again, if we are planning an evangelistic campaign, we 
unconsciously se ect those whom we are going to attack. We 
say, Uh well that group in the community is too rough- we’ll 
go lor the good middle-class community.” But the rough element 
*1 j V? ln familles m the same way as the Royal Family is, and 
stewardship has just as powerful an effect upon the rough ele¬ 
ments in the community as it has upon the middle class. I am 
speaking from experience. 

Stewardship” comes to a family with a very simple word; 
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it is the word ‘Give’. Most people expect the church to say ‘Get’. 
Ihe appeal of stewardship is not to the selfish element in human 
nature It is not ‘Gome and get saved’; it is something like this 
-and these are actual words I have heard used by a visitor in a 
home [and notice how he uses no theology, no biblical language, 
no pietism] - Its about time you raised your sights if you want 
to hit anything worth-while in this world.” People wonder what 
is being said to them when they hear such language. They had 
not expected it from the church. As I heard a forthright Kiwi 
say to a family, “It’s about time you folk stopped being so bloody 
selhsh. Don’t you know that some of us in this town are trying 
to feed a refugee family ?” Now that is clearcut language. Every¬ 
body understands it, even the non-Christian. 

So I believe that the church can be in a dangerous position 
in an island where everybody is nominally Christian, as we have 
alleady noticed this morning. It is tempted to set its sights too 
ow. For example, it may not be raising its sights to see the 
leprosarium in Makogai in Fiji. I find that New Zealanders are 
more concerned about lepers than the people of Fiji where the 
leprosarium is. Why is that? Within our island territory we 
can only too easily forget that there are 300 millions in India who 
o not have enough rice to keep body and soul together, or that 
t er ^ are masses of people in Africa who not have the Scriptures, 
or that there are men from our own islands on board ship in the 
port of Sydney who are getting into all kinds of trouble. 

And so the stewardship visitor says, “Who is concerned 
about these things? [A natural thing to say - “Who is con- 
cerne . ] Now that I have shaken you up, you with your 
bloody selfishness”, who is concerned about it? The church, 
of course Nobody else is, and you thought the church was 
always asking for money for itself! It is not asking for money 
for itself, but for the world!” 

Now, this is the third emphasis of stewardship, and ridicu- 
lously enough it appears as a new idea. The church is unselfish. 
Why do people not come back into the church? Because they 
think the church is club for those who like being religious, and 
who therefore need a roof over them to keep off the rain. The 
( lurch is not a recipient of money; it is a passing-on agency: 
for the refugees in Hong Kong, for the poor on one’s doorstep, 

f0r i he J aC1 x 1 T C 1 T ^ 0l0gical Gollege in Fi Jh ^r the new high school 
m the New Hebrides, for the Bible Society’s work in Africa. 

So our family man in this conversation is now beginning to 
see things in a new light. He says, “You have shown me that the 
church is a vast organization, and it is obviously going to cost an 
awful lot to do all these things you are talking about. Being 
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a g °° d *? usiness man > t ^ len 1 agree that you must keep 20% for 
overhead expenses - to pay the minister and keep the rain out. 
that is reasonable. Here is my offering. Will you pass it on for 


Now, that is a revolution in thinking about the church and 
a revolution in church finance. And yet you see, it is the ordinary 
man s echo or response to the call of Christ, which He made to the 
taxgatherer, the prostitute, the wastrel, before they even knew 
what it was. “Come along, the fields are all white. We need 
all the harvesters-we can get.” This is not a summons to come 
and get your soul saved. 


S< u * OCa ^ c ^ urc h in the village is a passing-on age¬ 
ncy . We have to explain that idea in terms of the use of time 
talents, possessions, the body, the gospel. And we can do it’ 
you see, in ordinary human language. The church in its mission! 
has been handicapped for centuries by talking to itself in its 
own technical language. “Stewardship” offers an escape from 


T1 ?f, A , V1Slt0r to a home ln the cit Y of Noumea, for example 
says, We are in a seaport here. At the weekend there are 
sailors who are off duty. They have nowhere to go but the pub. 
You have a car. In fact, you may have three'" cars. Is that 
wicked. No, because you can do three times as much with them. 
You can have three times as many sailors to your home for the day 
And then they can use your radio set, or watch the nice pro¬ 
gramme you have on the T.V. in Noumea, or use your pingpong 

set, your ukelele, and enjoy your dinner table.” 

There are school boys throughout the islands who are free 
at weekends. There are nurses in hospitals who are lonely. 

here are patients who are ready to go home but nobody to look 
alter them. There are ex-convicts with nobody to love them If 
you have these people into the house, the whole family gets 
involved. And as you entertain these people [ there are many other 
illustrations of Stewardship service we could make; I am just try- 
mg to make a few suggestions], you find that you are not segmeii- 
mg the five aspects of life we have noticed God has given us 
on loan: you are using your time, your talents, your° posses¬ 
sions, your body and the gospel - all together. And what 
happens is, you find you are becoming totally committed. 

Even if you ask somebody just merely to accept the respon¬ 
sibility to teach gymnastics to local Boy’s Brigade for an hour or 
two a week, he gets involved in the life of the boys. Even if 
somebody just offers to type out some hymn sheets for the church 
he gets involved in the local fellowship. He gets a glimpse of 
what the church is all about. f 
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A.nd so this is the emphasis I am leading to. “Stewardship” seeks 
to lead men a total response. It asks for a total response to 
what God has done totally for us in Christ. 

Look at it this way, in this one illustration I have been hold- 
ing up. If you have sailors in your home on Sunday, you cannot 
give them 10% of your time. “Stewardship” does not ask people 
to tithe their time. They find themselves giving 100%, and all 
the family gets involved. How silly it is to say, “Let’s pass on 
10% of our knowledge of the gospel.” How silly the Pharisees 
were in the market place, buying 4 kilos of potatoes [well, they 
didn’t have potatoes in Palestine, but you know what I mean], 
r /2 oz. of mint, l A oz. parsley - “Oh, by the way, set aside 10% 
please. I am going to give that to God.” ‘How much should I 
give?’ is as silly a question as the question Peter put to Christ, 
‘How often should I forgive?’ These two questions are rooted 
together. v 

Traditionally, Friday has been the day for the pay packet, 
father comes home with the week’s earnings. Imagine the family 
which has now been touched by the visitor who has managed to 
raise their sights, on, let’s say, the next night, Saturday night, 
when they are looking forward, not to “pay-in” day but to 
“pay-out” day. Sunday is pay-out day; so there is a family con¬ 
sultation. Father says to the girl, Margaret, aged six, “Do 
you think you can contribute 2d.? John, you are 18 and you have 
your own car; what about using your petrol money to bring old 
Mrs. Smith to church? I have made up my mind to accept mem¬ 
bership of that committee they want me on. What about the total 
family pay out, then? How much is it to be?” And the decision 
is made. And it is made on a regular basis - because human need 
is regular. 

Now, this describes something very exciting which I have 
witnessed with my own eyes - simple, ordinary, nice people going 
back to church after being away from it for years. Then, after 
the envelope that father is holding is dropped into the bag or the 
plate and it is taken up and is laid on the communion table, 
you can see the eyes of the children glistening with excitement. 
“There is my money for India going up there!” “Where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also,” said the wise Psycho¬ 
logist. I have heard a sermon which deliberately reversed that 
saying of our Lord. “Where your heart- is,” I heard, “there 
will your treasure be also.” But that is not what He said. And 
the child or the father, who excitedly watches his money being 
dedicated to go to the ends of the earth, unwittingly says, “Oh 
God, use it.” You see, he has started to pray; he has suddenly 
found that what people do in church has meaning, because he has 
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now got involved totally. He has found that worship is i^pt 
getting from God, but giving to God. And I don’t think there 
is any other way of getting that over to people who are outside 
the church’s life > except by this means of inviting them co become 
totally involved where it hurts most - in the pocket. 

Then again, the minister of the church now finds that he 
is preaching to people who are virgin soil for the gospel - eager, 

- and if there is one thing a minister wants it is a receptive 
audience, ready to listen. And then he finds himself expressing 
the gospel with a new vitality. A minister can almost go through 
a new religious experience himself as he discovers the joy of 
expressing the gospel again in simple terms. In other words, 
“Stewardship’ can produce a rebirth in the minister. Then, 
what about the old members of the church who have sat stolidly 
in their pews for 40 years? They had believed that the sign 
of the Christian is “Thou shalt not smoke”, and now they find 
these eager “new” people saying, “It is ‘give’' it is ‘care’. That 
is the mark of the Christian,” and they are being rebuked by those 
who are still but babes in the faith. And in the realm of finance 
the old members of the church are now forbidden to talk about 
“meeting the budget”. The new people say, “That is blas¬ 
phemy! With 300 million people starving in India, how can 
you “meet the budget”? The sky is the limit!” 

Last year I watched a T.V. show in the United States. 
It took place in Los Angeles. An American who had been in 
Moscow was being interviewed. The interviewer asked him: 
“What impressed you as the greatest difference between the 
ordinary Russian and the ordinary American?” And back came 
the answer which, if the technician had been quicker, might have 
got him cut off the air. “His sense of dedication - everything he 
had belonged to Russia.” There you are. And I am focussing 
this sense of dedication - “everything he has belongs to God” 

- on the weekl-y “pay-out” packet. Not the “pay-in” packet of 
kriday, but the “pay-out” packet of Sunday which can become 
the focus of all the thought and the love and the prayers of a 
family, in that they can contribute their time, their talents, their 
energy, their souls, their total commitment through it. For every¬ 
thing belongs to God! 

I am going to finish with one sentence which I have stolen: 
“Theology seeks to thznk out the meaning of our encounter with 
the living Christ; stewardship seeks to live it out.” 

ADDRESS ON TOPIC 1 BY REV. A. G. HORWELL 

STEWARDSHIP 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,, this morning already 
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we have had an address, a preaching, on stewardship, and I think 
that anything that we have to say about stewardship will be a 
preaching of the word of God because this is our relationship to 
Jesus Christ. Stewardship is our acknowledgment of His Lordship. 
In the words that I have to say, I want to come to specific matters 
that are related to us as Pacific Island people. We acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as our Lord and our Saviour, our Master. Master 
is a word that is well known among our people. It has all sorts 
of over-tones of meaning, and it is necessary for us to bring to 
our people an understanding of Christ as Lord and Master in the 
very fullest sense in which we receive understanding of that from 
the word of God, from the history of the churches, from all the 
sources that there are in our Christain heritage. In our Bible 
studies this morning, we were speaking of Christ as the Head of 
the Church, and in our thinking on stewardship this is the first 
thing to remember, that Christ is Lord: Lord of all our life, 
Lord of us in every part of our living - our speaking, our thinking, 
our feeling, our giving, every part of our life. Dr. Knight spoke 
of the different aspects which we can speak of separately. It is 
very hard to keep these separate. But let us look at some for a 
minute, andv I begin with our bodies. 

As one who is very keen on sport, I have been very thrilled 
to see the growth in the Pacific in the last few years of an interest 
in sport - in the building up of the bodies of our people to a state 
of fitness, to help in the programmes of health and hygiene by 
concentrating on this aspect of life: physical fitness. But we are 
stewards here and should not overemphasize this thing. We are 
pleased to have the services of the South Pacific Commission in 
all that it is doing to improve our health services; the work that 
is being done by administrations, the work that our own churches 
and missions are doing. There is a prospect of great joy, health, 
and happiness in this particular part of our living because of these 
plans and these schemes. But you know, we are digging a hole 
under the foundation of our building if, at the same time, we 
do not consider the balance that God calls for in a stewardship 
of our bodies. Does He rejoice in the stewardship of those who, 
from the bounty that He has given, over-burden their bodies with 
food and drink? Does He set the seal of His approval on the 
works of His servants around our Pacific groups, where so many 
spend so much of their energy simply on feeding themselves? 
Just think of it! How much time our people spend clearing a new 
piece of bush for the garden, planting, caring for it, harvesting, coo¬ 
king! At the same time we know of the need that there is in other 
parts of the world for the food that we grow, which we have the time 
to grow, which we have the energy to grow. How does this 
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appear as we render the account of our stewardship? 

What about our thinking, our minds, our brains ? Gan we say 
that we are making good use of these as a stewardship towards 
our God? How many things are simply accepted by our people 
and by us without a thought? As many Melanesians would say, 
“Custom belong me feller”. I think of the word we learnt at 
Malua - “faa samoa”. How many things do we excuse because it 
is our custom? We continue to do it without thought. Why do 
people, in so many of our churches, separate the women to the 
left and the men to the right? What thought do we give to so 
much of our living here in the Pacific today? We follow like 
sheep the word that was given perhaps by the first missionaries. 
And today, young people are receiving education in ways which 
we rejoice to see - not only in our church but in academic things. 
They are getting better opportunities that we have been working 
for - we in the church have been working for these. But are we 
digging a pit for ourselves because we have not thought through 
what these young people are going to do, what jobs they are going 
to have when they finish their training? Do we just go lightly 
along hoping for the best, that things will develop and absorb 
them? What plans do we make? What use do we make of our 
minds, the gift of God, in these things? 

And our talents! There are some things which I think we, 
as Pacific Islanders, should rejoice to acknowledge as special 
talents that God has given us, and which we should be using; and 
one which always appeals to me, which I think we do not yet 
make the best use of in our witness for Jesus Christ, is the gift 
of song, of our expression of the gospel through song. Wherever 
you go, any town you go into will have a shop that sells records 
of Tahitian, or Hawaiian, or Maori singing - all kinds of dance 
tunes; but where can you go to get the gospel in this way? Why 
should we have to go and buy Negro Spirituals? Is there no heritage 
of the gospel in our hearts that can find expression, not just for 
ourselves but foi others, in this gift. Last year we were present 
at a great choir festival, in Tonga, singing music which we know 
in other settings but sung in an island way which gave us all real 
thrills. This was real expression of the people’s own faith. Can 
we not share this in the world today? Is this not a talent that 
we have that we should offer on the altar of God? 

What about languages? I think that Island people are going 
to find less trouble with this sort of thing than we Europeans do. 
I am sure that our people have a gift for languages - many of them 
anyway, I think of our people in the New Hebrides, most of 
whom know three or four or more, who quickly absorb the 
vocabularies of new languages. Is this not a gift of God? Let 
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us use our minds to see how it can be used. 

I think of the friendship that we enjoy as we move about in the 
Pacific. There is something in the life of our peoples that makes 
us at home when we move from place. It grew from the gospel. 
It is a talent that we should share. 

We can think of lots of other things. I think perhaps our 
people know a lot about growing things. They are handy with 
their hands. We need to look carefully at the gifts of our own 
people, the talents that we have, and use them. 

Now, what could we number among the possessions? There 
is the land. I always recall the words of a friend of ours of the 
last conference when I think of land in respect to our island 
people. In a discussion in our commission at Malua, this matter 
of land was raised, and Mr. John Guise said: “We cannot 
speak about that; it is political dynamite!” And he was right 
It is political dynamite, but can we as Christian stewards ignore 
this ? Can we afford not to take up the questions of land that there 
are in every group? What about our folk from Fiji, what about 
our people in the New Hebrides, faced with the return of many 
lands from the mission boards who have held them in trust 
from the early years; how do our people face now the stewardship 
of using these in the best way in future as they come into their 
control? This calls for stewardship! There is no other way in 
which we will be saved from real difficulty, real heartbreak, but 
through Christ and the stewardship of the church in an under¬ 
standing of His will for us. 

There is the sea. No one else in the world has as much of 
it as we have! And what we do with it? I suppose that you 
have all heard of the many plarv scientists make for the use of the 
products of the sea today, and all we do is to throw a hook or a 
spear and get an occasional fish. Again, there is a need for 
thinking, a need for planning. Why should all the Tokelau 
people have to go down to New Zealand? Is there no way of 
seeing through their problems and feeding them on the spot? It 
calls for stewardship, for a looking into the resources that God 
has supplied. He has supplied them in abundance, and He calls 
on us to use them. 

There are aspects of our lik wnich are like precious posse¬ 
ssions, but are a little bit different. Truth is something we have. 
Truth! Is this a basic part of our living still? Are children 
always told the truth? Do we keep our promises? Is advertising 
making any differences? This gift, this something that we had, 
is being eaten away, yet truth must be basic to all our thinking, 
all our living. What about the peace that we have? I met a 
chap at Malekula in the New Hebrides not long ago, and he 
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was inclined to say that life was not very exciting now because 
he could walk from his village to the next village, and he did 
not have to look behind his shoulder all the time. War is finished 
in our islands, but what do we make of the peace that we have? 
This peace came from the gospel. This peace was the blessing 
that came when men put away their spears and learnt a love 
for Jesus Christ. Remember that “passing the peace” that we had 
in Malua. This is our stewardship to pass the peace, and that 
means the gospe* - to pass on the gospel that we have received; 
but it is not ours - except in the sense of ours to share, and only 
in the sharing of it does this peace remain. 

Freedom. We have freedom in our territories. There are 
many people who haven’t. What do we make of that? Do we 
think of it even? Do we think that we have this as a gift, that 
it is something we should use to the glory of God? 

Time. Well, this is a very difficult one in island communities, 
but it is one we must look at, perhaps more than a lot of other 
people. Life flows on, as Dr. Knight said, and so often it is 
flowing right over us because we are asleep under a tree. How 
many of our people could give a good account of a day in their 
lives? Perhaps we feel a bit self-righteous because we are very 
busy and then we have not thought that even we are making a 
bad stewardship of our time because we have neglected the 
important things like our Bible reading, like our prayer time, 
like our family devotions. We have no time to give for the 
person who has a problem, who needs friendship; too busy to go 
and visit the sick man in the hospital or at home. And yet we 
are stewards of our time. It is Ck>d’s time and we will account 
for it. 

Money comes into this part of our stewardship, but it is 
only one of the parts that we have to remember. This is one 
that will take its rightful place when we put Christ as Lord, 
when we regard this as a stewardship of all our lives. A lot of 
our people are not ready for this business of money. Money 
just has not become properly thought through yet by some, 
but we have to be ready for it, and if we can have money as part 
of the whole of life in a stewardship of life, it will take its rightful 
place. I think we can be happy that basically we know our 
people are generous people. There is nowhere, I suppose, in 
the world where you would find more generosity as you move 
around: gifts between families, gifts between people, gifts 
to visitors; and this is something that we can cherish, which we can 
keep in balance as a money economy grows in our island, as 
people turn from the things of their gardens to the wages that 
they have in their weekly packet. 
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So each day will call for a stewardship of our time, our 
talents, our possessions, and we cannot say now, “Tomorrow I 
will do this, the next day I will do that,” without thinking it 
through in the face of each new day’s challenge and opportunities. 

Another basic thing which we can feel is a good stepping- 
stone for us in the Pacific, is this point of family that was made 
by Dr. Knight. You know just how knit the Pacific peoples are 
in families. We have a family situation which lends itself to 
stewardship. We have a basic place from which we can set off 
and all the points that Dr. Knight raised are relevant to us and 
are places from which we can work in our stewardship. 

I have left the gospel to the last, the stewardship of the gospel 
that we have. As the Chairman said in his opening remarks, 
we have not just to look to the ministry, to the pastors, the mini¬ 
stry of the church; we have to look to every Christian. And it is 
only as we are able to see this stewardship of all our living as 
Christian people that we will see this going out into all the world, 
this winning of the world for God. We are constantly trying to 
teach, we spend our time in all kinds of courses and classes for 
people to help them in an understanding of the faith, of youth 
work, of women’s work; but basically we have to teach them to 
be Christian stewards, servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. If we 
were compelled by the grace of God to carry through the plans, 
the ideas of stewardship, in these Pacific Islands, I am sure that 
at the next Assembly we would not be arguing about the words 
of a constitution, deciding whether ‘mission’ or ‘evangelism’ was 
the right word. We would be worried as to where we are going 
to go next, because with all the resources that are available to us, 
to our peoples, by the gift of God, we would be left confounded 
at the power that there would be in our hands, through Christ our 
Lord. 


ADDRESS ON TOPIC II BY REV. KENAPE FALETOESE 

MARRIAGE 

1. Prayer: Let us pray together the prayer at the beginning at 
this paper. O Lord Jesus Christ, the Bridegroom of Thy 
Church, help us with Thy love that we may have fellow¬ 
ship with Thee and with one another. Give us Thy 
Spirit of unity and truth, that we may understand Thy 
will together for Thy Churches in the Pacific, in the care 
for our young people, in their preparation for Christian 
marriage, and the building up of Christian homes; in 
order that we may proclaim the purpose of Thy Gospel, 
that whoever believeth in Him, should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. This we ask in Thy Name. Amen. 
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2. Greetings: May I bring to the Assembly, Mr. Chairman, 
greetings from the Congregational Union of New Zealand, greet¬ 
ings from the Pacific Islanders’ Congregational Church in New 
Zealand, and our Church at Christchurch. 

3. Introduction: Dearly beloved in Christ, we have come to¬ 
gether as One Family of Churches to thank God for what He has 
done for us in Jesus Christ. We are many and different, differ¬ 
ent in many things. Yet these differences can only make us one 
because, as forgiven sinners, we have one Gospel to preach and 
one prayer to make. Our Gospel of love; and our prayer is 
the prayer,of unity, the prayer of Jesus himself, “that they may 
be one.” Christ has already made us loved and united. Thus, 
our marriage as Conference and Assembly is a marriage of love 
and unity. 

Change is an important aspect of life. And change takes 
place very quickly in the Pacific. We must not be afraid of 
changes; but we should be prepared to listen to Christ who never 
changes and “is the same yesterdav, today and for ever.” We 
listen to what He has to say to us as a word of encouragement and 
enrichment in the face of changes. Our churches are called and 
challenged to understand the mind of Christ together as far as 
marriage is concerned. 

Community life in the Pacific is centered in the family, and 
the family is based on marriage. The Church is the community 
of Christ. But the beginning of its story is to be found in the 
family. The family of Abraham was called out of the world. 
The home of Mary was the seat of the Mother Church at Jeru¬ 
salem. And the whole household of Lydia was baptized by Paul, 
and became the first converts of Europe. 

We cannot speak too lightly of the significance of marriage, 
because marriage is a love-binding force which springs from very 
nature of God’s holy love. Our God is a God of marriage. He 
is a married as well as a marrying God. He is married to His 
people. And He is marrying people. This marriage, in which 
God chose His bride, not for her comeliness or virtue but solely 
because he loved her, was consummated first at Mount Sinai in 
the covenant relationship inaugurated there. This marriage 
was based on the covenant of the saving love of God. He called 
His people, He saved His people, and He married His people. 
So our God is a God of marriage. God has chosen this way in 
order to make clear His love for His people and His will for the 
world. 

But let us remember that God’s bride was a whore. She 
was a very naughty woman. Israel was faithless and went after 
My heart recoils within me, 
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many lovers. She was a wife of harlotry. We find in the Book 
of Hosea in the Old Testament, that the Prophet could not for¬ 
sake Gomer his fickle and unfaithful wife; he could not leave her 
to a fate she richly deserved. From that experience he found that 
God could not forsake His beloved Israel, however false and 
wicked she may have proven herself. Out of his own broken but 
still loving heart, Hosea found the broken heart of God, and 
wrote these words: 

“How can I give you up, O Ephraim! 

How can I hand you over, O Israel .... 

I will not execute my fierce anger, 

I will not again destroy Ephraim; 

For I am God and not man, the Holy One in your midst, 

And I will not come to destroy. [Hosea 11: 8-9]. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we, the Israel of God in the Pacific, 
come here to renew the first love of our marriage with God. 

God is reported to have said to Jeremiah: “Go and proclaim 
in the hearing of Jerusalem, Thus says the Lord, I remember the 
devotion of your youth, your love as a bride, how you followed me 
in the wilderness, in a land not sown.” 

We can also see in the Song of Solomon how human love 
prepares the way for the parallel picture of Paul in Ephesians 
of Christ and His Bride the Church. 

And even right at the very end of the Bible, we find that the 
Bride is adorned, and the marriage is finally and triumphantly 
consummated. The writer of the Book of Revelation says: “And 
I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven 
from God, prepared as a Bride adorned for her husband.” 
[Revelation 21: 2] 

4 Christian Marriage: The Shorter Catechism asked the ques¬ 
tion: What is the chief end of man? and answered: To glorify God 
and enjoy Him for ever. And if this is the chief end of the whole 
of life and the total man, it must also therefore be the true end 
of Marriage. 

“But what is Christian Marriage ? Christian marriage is 
fundamentally a marriage of Christians, of those who are “in 
Christ”. Marriage is not necessarily Christian because it is sole¬ 
mnized in the church, but essentially because the two partners 
to this union are believing Christians, who have Christ as their 
Lord and Saviour, and therefore as the norm and standard of 
their lives.” [AACC Report] 

The Source of present-day teaching about Christian Marriage 
is not derived directly from any one part of the New Testament, 
but rather from the general conclusions to be drawn from it about 
man, woman, and God. These conclusions, in turn, can only 
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be seen clearly against the background of Old Testament teach¬ 
ing- 

Worship: One important sign of Christian Marriage is 
worship. The marriage begins with an act of worship, the scrip¬ 
ture is read, and brief sermon may be preached, a hymn sung 
and prayers offered. Marriage which begins in church with 
worship should continue with worship till the end. In some of 
our more complex societies, there is the strong desire of the man 
and the woman to seek the blessing of Christ and His Church 
upon their marriage in worship in the church building, and that 
may be the first and last appearance of this couple in worship, 
except the attendance or the appearance in the artificial way in a 
funeral directory. Christian marriage is continuous worship, which 
is a means of renewal and enrichment of Christian marriage. 

What about our customary and traditional ways of marriage? 
Are they Christian? I do not know. I suppose it all depends on 
what we mean by the word Christian. On the other hand, the 
phrase “nominal Christian” is becoming a label for many of our 
Christians and our Churches. Who are we to say that Christian mar¬ 
riage is only marriage arranged and performed within the scope 
of the Church? This is where the Lordship of Christ is also seen. 
Is it not our Lord’s custom to take a sinful act or a wicked thing 
and use it for His glor/? And yet at the same time, the churches 
in the Pacific are called and challenged to watch against the 
danger and the curse of complacency and sin in continually calling 
our traditional ways of marriage Christian when they are not. 
There is a lot to be purified, changed and abolished. We shall 
.ave the replacement ieady. Yes. we have the Gospel. It has 
plenty to offer. It does the thing in its own way. We have the 
assurance and the guarantee of the Holy Spirit. The great thing 
about the Gospel is that it does not depend on a culture as some 
of us might have assumed. It has a culture of its own. 

The Registrar. The common view about marriage today is 
that marriage is a contract. Many of our young people now run 
to the Registrar for marriage, because it is a simple and a quick 
way of avoiding the weighty custom of the area. “But why don’t 
you go to the Pastor and the Church?” “Oh, because we have 
sinned; we are shy. And besides that, the church is full of hypo¬ 
crites. It is the place only for the old and the middle-aged.” 
In some of our areas, this is becoming a recognized marriage by 
the Church. There are some people too, who think that this is 
good; because it marks the world from the Church, or the Church 
from the world. What is the attitude or the solution of your 
church 

5. Hebrew Teaching about Man, Woman and God: In Genesis 
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1: 7, we read: “So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God he created him; male and female he created them.” 
According to this, male and female together make man, or in other 
words, male and female were created for each other, they complete 
each other, and by living together they carry out the intention of 
their Creator. The same truth is evident in Genesis 2: 18ff which 
was written earlier; “then the Lord God said, ‘It is not good 
that man should be alone; I will make him a helper for him.” 
Here, however, we notice that the male was made first, while the 
female was made for him; so that for a man to take a wife is like 
taking his own flesh. 

It is significant to note that Adam means man with a capital M. 
It is the human race as a whole. It is humanity or the represen¬ 
tation of all men. The words for man and woman are one, like 
the word man and the word woman in English. So man and 
woman were always one unity from the very beginning according 
to the holy intention of our God. One explanation of the second 
account, said that God did not bring a bone from the head of 
Adam for creating Eve, in case woman might boss around her 
man. Neither did he bring a bone from Adam’s leg in case he 
might be trodden on by Eve. We cannot find a missing rib on our 
sides, gentlemen, But the rib might have been brought from near 
the heart to identify our equality, our oneness or our one flesh. 
So despite the difference in the two stories, the one truth in 
maintained: male and female are incomplete by themselves. 

In Hebrew society, it was not on the one hand the nation, 
nor on the other hand the individual that was most important: 
but the family held the place of honour. Therefore, since the 
character of the family was affected by the marriages of its mem¬ 
bers, the choice of the bride and bridegroom and the arrangements 
for the marriage were usually by the two families concerned 
[Genesis 24: 1-4]. The most important step was betrothal, and 
unfaithfulness between betrothal and marriage was punished by 
stoning to death. If the woman’s family agreed to the proposal of 
marriage made by the man’s family, then the betrothal was cele¬ 
brated by the giving of gifts from the man’s family to the woman’s 
family, and also by a common meal. The gifts were known as 
“the bride-price”, for the bride’s family were giving their own flesh 
and blood to the bridegroom’s family, and it appears that the 
gifts received in return balanced the relationship between the 
families and bound them together. 

The marriage day followed soon afterwards, and its most 
important feature was the evening procession of the bridegroom 
and his friends, carrying lamps to the bride’s house. The bride 
said farewell to her parents, and then to the accompaniment of 
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singing and dancing, she was led by the bridegroom to his house. 
A time of feasting followed which might last for several days. 

We can find some similar connections between some of our 
island ways of marriage and the Hebrew one. 

6. The New Testament: Jesus’ Teaching about Marriage. One 
day, the Pharisees asked Jesus whether he agreed that a man could 
divorce his wife [Mark 10: 2- 12]. In reply, Jesus said that 
while the Old Testament law [Deut. 24: 1-4] permitted divorce, 
it did so from necessity, realising that such was not in agreement 
with God’s design for man. What was God’s design? “From 
the beginning creation, ‘God made them male and female.’ ‘For 
this reason a man shall leave his father and his mother and be 
joined to his wife, and two shall become one.’ ‘So they are no 
longer two but one. What therefore God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 

Thus Jesus reasserted the teaching of Genesis 1: 27 and 
Genesis 2: 24, that man and woman are meant for each other, 
and are only complete when they are together. But Jesus, in 
declining to sanction divorce, went further than the Old Testa¬ 
ment, for he asserted that monogamous marriage alone is consis¬ 
tent with God’s will [see ako Mt. 5: 28]. [In passing, may we 
note that most scholars of the Bible agree that Mark 10: 2-12 
represents Jesus,’ original teaching on marriage and divorce, and 
that Mt. 5: 31-32 and Mt. 19: 3-9 are a weakening of Jesus’ 
teaching by a later Jewish-Christian writer.] 

Paul and Jesus: This life-long unity between one man and 
one woman is an idea so precious to his followers. He is the 
Bridegroom and his followers are the bride: they are prepared and 
intended for each other to eternity [See Mark 2: 18-20, Mt. 22: 
2-12, 25: 1-13, Luke 12: 35ff]. Paul takes up the same theme 
in Ephesians 5: 2Iff: Christ loves his body, the church, as a man 
loves his wife who is his own flesh. The fact that our Lord and 
the Apostle Paul use the marriage metaphor to depict the rela¬ 
tionship between God and Flis Church is evidence that marriage 
is a holy, precious relationship, based on mutual trust and fidelity, 
c. thing which, though human, is worthy to express divine truth. 

Marriage, then, fulfils the intention of our Creator: we were 
not made to live separately, but in families, in community In 
marriage, we can see the wisdom of our Creator, for by the coming 
together of a man and a woman we both extend the creative act of 
God [by making a child], and at the same time, learn the mean¬ 
ing of true life which is partnership. “Marriage is the ‘school’ of 
community, created by God, in which man can ‘learn’ that he 
caniiot live as an individual, but only in so far as he is bound up 
with the other, as also that each one of us has received his or her 
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own life from such a connection between two persons” [Divine 
Imperative, page. 350]. We are co-workers with God in creation. 
7. The Service: “Dearly beloved: we are gathered together 
in the presence of God and before this congregation, to join Se- 
tareki Tuilovoni and Kenape Faletoese in matrimony, and to 
seek on their behalf His blessing and His grace.” Our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself taught us that in the beginning God created 
mankind, male and female, and meant husband and wife to live 
together honourably in life-long love and fidelity. Marriage, 
then, is a sacred relationship which God Himself ordained for 
mankind, so that the human race might be continued, men and 
women live together in mutual help, comfort and companionship 
and children be brought up in the knowledge of God and the love 
and service of His Son. It was hallowed and adorned by Christ’s 
own presence at the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee; it is used 
in the Old Testament to picture the way in which God would 
join himself to His people; and in the New, to portray how Jesus 
Christ has joined himself to His Church. Therefore marriage 
ought not to be entered upon lightly or unadvisedly, but reve¬ 
rently, discreetly and in the fear of God, in the assurance that God 
will give us those excellent gifts of mutual happiness and peace 
which follow upon His hallowing of our love. Into this sacred 
and holy relationship these two persons come now to be joined.” 

These words are very old words. They travelled down the 
ages from the Anglican Prayer Book of 1662. They have been 
slightly revised in one way or another, by this and by that church. 
Every phrase and every sentence is of tremendous significance. 
J will not try to expound this statement, except as to tickle the 
members of our Assembly, and to remind us of our duty and 
ministry of teaching as q whole people of God, to understand 
this and to teach it to our young people, who are entering marri¬ 
age; and who will make sure that their children when they become 
young, will also understand. Why they made it so difficult I do 
not know. And then we come to the making of the covenant 
which is sealed by the giving and the receiving of the ring, inwardly 
confirmed by God Himself, witnessed by the congregation, and 
declared by the Minister as man and wife. “Whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

8 Preparation; Preparation for marriage is a preparation for 
life. It requires our careful thought, much time and prayers. 
Nothing is good enough for the Kingdom of God, but our best. 

Courtship: Christian marriage ought to be entered into 
reverently, advisedly, and in the fear of God: not carelessly, or 
hurriedly, or out of necessity. It is a good thing if the young 
man and the young woman will think out together between them- 
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selves the question of education and experience. Young people's 
organizations and activities create good opportunities for good 
marriage preparation for the future of our churches. 

Parents talking quietly to their children: Is it sinful to talk 
about sex to the children when they ask?,It is a healthy attitude 
and a joyous duty for parents to talk quietly to their own children 
about sex at the right time and the right place. 

Literature: How much literature has been written or trans¬ 
lated into your island language? Many of our young people are 
interested. It is the responsibility of the Church to feed the 
minds of her people with good literature concerning their future 
and concerning marriage. 

Pre-Marita! Counselling: 

Personal Interview and Pastoral Care both before and after 
the marriage. 

Planning for the future: economically, socially and 
educationally. 

The setting up of Marriage Councils in our Island Groups. 
Worship of the Family: The normal daily worship of 
the family, prepares another whole generation for tomorrow. 
Its nature and its form may be reset in the light of the Gospel 
of the time. 


ADDRESS ON TOPIC II BY REV. S. A. TUILOVONI 

MARRIAGE 

Introduction: After the Malua Conference in 1961, a feeling 
was shared by many delegates that the topics discussed at that 
conference should be referred to the churches for further discussion. 
It was left to the Continuation Committee to send our question¬ 
naires as a basis for discussion. One of those topics was “Chris¬ 
tian Family life”. When the members of the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee planned for the Lifou Assembly, they thought it would be 
appropriate to discuss Marriage as one of the topics of this Con¬ 
ference. 

As there are many forces assailing the citadel of marriage in 
the Pacific, it is pertinent that an Assembly of this nature should 
study the subject with a view to helping our churches meet those 
forces. 

Your knowledge of the problems facing marriage in your 
area will afford this Conference an overall view of the marriage 
institution. This will help us to discover the most effective way 
of meeting such threatening problems. 
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I. MARRIAGE IS A UNIVERSAL PHENOMENON 

The marriage institution is a universal one. Some institutions 
are found in all countries of the world. It is universal to all 
mankind. 

Although marriage differs in forms in many parts of the 
world, yet it is an essential part of life in many communities, both 
ancient and modern. This institution was set up by groups as a 
way of making sure that order, stability and permanence of group 
life were continued without interruption. It was a social form 
of life wherein those who entered whelped to make the institution 
fulfil its function 

Throughout the years, marriage customs have grown, until 
today we can find them in many forms. These customs grew out 
of the belief and practice of the people. They have been handed 
down from one generation to another. This is like rules of a game 
which everyone who enters should know and carry out. These 
marriage customs also enable the families, or tribes of the two 
people who enter the marriage door, to know what part they have 
to play in the conduct of the marriage, and how best they can 
make the marriage stable and meaningful. 

In the Pacific, a marriage between a man and a woman has 
a wider significance. It involves the families and even tribes. 
The man and woman who get married feel a sense of belonging, 
and at the same time realize their responsibility to the community 
in which they live. They realize that their friends want the 
marriage to endure, and will try to make the marriage work. 

Customs in regard to where the newly married couple should 
live differ considerably. In Rotuma, when the marriage is over, 
the two young people go to live in the girl’s home. Even though 
two Rotumans who enter married life may not fully know why 
it has to be like that, yet sofnewhere in the dim past the custom 
of a woman inheriting her father’s property started, thus making 
it a rule for a married woman to stay in her home to look after 
—her father until he dies, and the inheritance will then go to her. 
Another reason why a woman brings her husband to live with her 
parents is because it was thought that the parents have looked 
after the girl during the time she was growing up until she was 
ready to be married, and in order to pay back the service and 
care that the parents have given, the boy should come to stay with 
them to pay back that service. 

In some parts of the Pacific ownership is from the father’s 
side, and the son lives with his father to inherit his land and 
property. The woman who is brought to live with the man’s family 
is coming to be a part of that family. She was expected to be 
the mother of the child of that man, and her duty was very 
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important, namely, to give birth to a son who was to continue 
the line of that man, yes of that family. In some cases, if the 
woman were barren, her husband would think that he was de¬ 
prived of his hope. Sometimes separation would come as the 
result of the barrenness of the woman. The desire to have a 
son would make a new husband ask, when his wife gave birth to 
a child, “Is it a son?” 

II. TYPES OF MARRIAGE PRACTISED IN THE PACIFIC 

These three types of marriage are used in the Pacific:— 

a. Civil Marriage; 

b. Customary Marriage; » 

c. Christian Marriage. 

Civil marriage is conducted by the Registrar or some official 
who is given the power to conduct such marriages. A sum of 
money is paid in to the Registrar and in a few minutes the marri¬ 
age is legally recognized. Some Christians, after they have been 
legally married, will come and ask a minister to bless the marriage. 
Others never come to the minister. It is this type that the church 
should look into, with a view to emphasizing the Christian marriage 
principles and vows. Questions also come as to why some Christ¬ 
ians would prefer civil marriage to Christian marriage? Some 
possible causes would be the problem of parents trying to force 
one of those two young people to marry another paitner So 
instead of openly defying the decision of his parents, the boy thinks 
it wise to have a quiet marriage in the Registry office. 

Another reason could be the expensiveness of Christian marr¬ 
iage. The boy might not have the money to pay for the things 
needed to make his wedding eventful, so the easiest way would be 
to go to have his marriage done by the Registrar. This brings 
up the question of whether we sometimes overspend on money 
and food in a Christian marriage, making such a marriage so 
elaborate as to scare young people away from a church marriage, 
when neither they nor their relatives have much money. In order 
to make a big show of the marriage, a parent puts off the marriage 
to another time. So the two young people think it better to go to 
the Registrar to get married. Can the church do something to 
make the young people want to get married in church? 

Customary marriage in this sense is a marriage done in the 
customary way, where neither the church nor the civil autho¬ 
rity has any part to play. In this type of marriage, bride-price 
is paid, and the couple on the appointed day get together. Food 
and gifts are exchanged and the two are married in the sense of a 
customary marriage. Not only non-Christians prefer to marry 
according to the customary way, but also some Christians as well. 
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The question that one would ask is: “Why do some Christ¬ 
ian young people prefer to marry in a customary way? Is it 
because they think that customary marriage is not as binding as 
a Christian marriage? If that is so, who is responsible for such a 
view? Is there value that should be preserved that is found in a 
customary marriage? What about the sense of belonging to 
the society or community, is that a value that should be preserved ? 
Are some of the values inherent in a customary marriage able to 
be embodied in a Christian marriage? Can customary marriage 
be Christianized? Could this be done by the church instead of 
condemning the marriage as a pagan practice? If the marriage 
institution is ordained by God when a man and a woman come 
into union, and are so recognized by their society, is the church 
right in condemning customary marriage? 

Christian marriage. The third, and the one we know more 
about, is Christian marriage. In some parts of the Pacific, 
Christian marriage is not purely Christian as the ceremony attached 
to it is local. In Fiji, in some marriage, it is initiated by the 
custom of presenting the whale’s tooth to the relatives of the 
bride. When the whale’s tooth is accepted, then the civil part of 
announcing the wedding from the registry office is done. After 
three weeks, another document is given, giving legal permission for 
a marriage. On the day of marriage, the friends and relatives 
of the couple all help in the preparation of food and the giving of 
gifts. The minister conducts the wedding in the church. After 
the wedding there will be the exchange of food or gifts, a wedding 
dinner and entertainment. 

The combination of the native custom and the Christian cere¬ 
mony is good in that it gives room for the school aspect of marriage 
and is a part of the whole ceremony. But there is a danger in 
this combination. Sometimes the relatives of the bride and those 
of the bridegroom exchange presents and food in a competitive 
spirit. Each side wants to annihilate the other. The side that 
gives more feels proud of itself, and the one that gives less feels a 
sense of defeat. Even the newly married couple^feels the effect 
of this. If the bride’s side won, then the woman will feel a sense of 
dominance. So also the man if his side won. This feeling of 
hurt sometimes recurs in the future, and could be a cause of 
quarrel and even separation in that marriage. One can see that 
the newly consummated marriage was spoilt by the spirit of com¬ 
petition that crept in. 

How can such a thing be overcome so that the social aspect 
has room in the marriage, but does not spoil it? The only thing 
that could be done would be for the church to help the parents of 
the two young people to do things together. This would mean 
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that the food and gifts should all be put together and used by all. 
The share of newly married couple could be taken to their house, 
and the rest used by their friends and relatives. In this way 
everyone will be happy and the values of the native ritual not 
lost. 

Care must also be taken to see that the Christian marriage 
ritual ir the church is not drowned by the excitment of the two 
young people because of the social emphasis of the marriage. 

The sense of security and belonging that they receive from 
their friends and relatives gives them a good start as they venture 
out into the unknown future of marriage. 

Western Influence in Pacific Marriage. 

In some parts of the Pacific, Christian marriage does not 
follow the native custom, nor the full European wedding ceremony. 
They prefer not to dress in their native costume. The girl will 
use European bridal dress,sweeping all the leaves in the village 
with her long dress, as she comes to the church. The two young 
people have their wedding in the church with a sub-European tone. 
After the wedding a reception is given which is neither Fijian 
nor European in taste. Strong drink is used and a European 
dance is held after the wedding breakfast. I always wonder why 
such a pattern is followed. I believe, at the back of the minds 
of the parents or the young people themselves, there is that think¬ 
ing that anything European is superior to that of the Pacific. 
Why a European dance and not a native dance? Is European 
dancing superior to native dancing? 

An Australian, who came to Fiji to the combined South 
Pacific camp, saw a number of native dances from Fiji, Tonga 
and Samoa. After he had seen those dances he said, “It will be A 
pity if the young people of the Pacific look down on their cultures 
and regard European culture as the one they should take! 

Your dances are very graceful and rich in movement, and I 
can’t see why some young people in the Pacific Islands prefer 
European dances to yours.” 

Certainly, in the case of a wedding held in a city or town, 
a pattern could be prepared to suit the occasion, using some of 
the local touches to make the marriage more meaningful and 
happy. 

This attitude of looking down on what is native, instead of 
appreciating the values in them, may be one of the reasons 
why Pacific Islanders do not use to the full the talents that God 
gave them. There are the fields of native art, native music: as the 
conch-shell band in New Guinea, and the bamboo band of the 
Solomons. The field of poetry is not fully explored. Certainly 
marriage ceremony in the Pacific could be enriched by putting in 
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some local touches, like letting the newly married couple sit in a 
big circle made of bamboo, eating one yam on a dish, and drink¬ 
ing fish broth in one coconut cup. Even the marriage vow in the 
church could be given a local touch to make it more impressive 
and meaningful. This spirit of venture could be aroused among 
Pacific Islanders, and put to good use - even in the field of Christ¬ 
ian marriage. 

Christian Young People should be constantly reminded of these 
marriage principles 

[a] . That Christian Marriage is a life-long union of a man 
and a woman. 

This union is ordained by God for the purpose of fellowship 
and mutual help.When a couple stand before the minister con¬ 
ducting their marriage, do they really know what they are going 
it for? No doubt they know that they will be starting a home 
of their own, to live together as husband and wife. But do they 
know that they are entering a spiritual union? Do they know 
that their union has a vertical aspect which unites them both 
to God? 

If they realize the importance of their union and their re¬ 
lationship to God, they will no doubt step forth in faith. This 
means that they will trust not in their own strength, but in the 
strength of God. 

[b] . The second thing that a newly wedded couple should re¬ 
member is that Christian Marriage is a gift from God. This gift 
from God is a link between the past and the present. This gift 
has been given to mankind to use it well. The very fact that a 
community of people are present at the wedding ceremony indi¬ 
cates the truth that the two are entering an institution which 
many Christians have entered. They are going to use this gift 
and, God willing, the child that will come will be another link 
to continue the marriage institution. Those who have entered 
realize the privilege and responsibility that go with it. 

The two young people who enter into matrimony know that 
they are the stewards of the divine gift given to them. They will 
give account of how they use their time, substance and talent in 
their married life. The fact that they are stewards of God’s gift 
will make them guard their marriage so that nothing may weaken it. 

[c] . The third thing that a newly wedded couple should know is 
that they need the grace of God. Marriage is not like walking on 
a smooth, flat road; rather it is like walking on a rough, stony 
track that climbs up a hill. There will be difficulties in adjustment 
in the early days of marriage; conflict between two personalities is 
liable to come between them. There will be the difficulty of the 
in-laws and the friends who hinder the marriage thsough their 
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interference in their domestic affairs. The time may come when 
sorrow comes their way. With all the problems that they will 
meet, they certainly need the grace of God to undergird them. 
The grace of forgiveness is necessary when one partner does 
something which is not in accord with the real spirit of marriage. 
The. grace of humility is wanted at the time when the spirit of 
pride enters the married life. Yes, they will need all the Christ¬ 
ian graces that they can use to undergird them on their marriage 
journey. 

[d]. The fourth thing that they should remember is that Christ¬ 
ian marriage is a sacrament. Christian young people who enter 
marriage should know that their bodies are the temples of God. 
They are to glorify God in their bodies. From the beginning, 
God created a man and a woman and found that they were 
good. God’s image was in them, and they were capable of 
knowing that they were created by Him. If the body is sacred, 
it follows that sex, love and romance are also sacred. The body 
does not separate the spiritual from the physical. The Old Test¬ 
ament word for sc d means a union of body and spirit. Early 
Christianity was saved from two evils when that conception of the 
body was understood. The first was that the body was sinful 
and one should try to get rid of it. The second was the wrong 
conception that the body was indifferent to the spirit. Those two 
ideas were not acceptable to Christians as they realized that body 
and spirit unite. Paul said, You are like a temple - the physical 
beauty of its arches and colour and stone blending with the 
spiritual devotion of your heart in a mysterious oneness. You 
simply cannot separate the two, the physical arch and the inner, 
spiritual light. This is the sacramental concept of life, and it 
is basic to a Christian understanding of sex. Young people 
should be made aware of the sacredness of sex which should not 
be abused. Love and romance are sacred. Although romance 
is not something to put as the only basis of Christian marriage, 
yet it is something important in marriage life. It is something to 
be used rightly for the glory of God. 

We in the Pacific realize the abuse of sex, love and romance 
in western movies. Our young people are being influenced by 
such secular films and, no doubt, they are absorbing some of those 
wrong ideas of sex that will influence their lives. They have seen 
the freedom cairied too far, and cheap love uplifted as something 
to be attained. These elements are no doubt to be the raw mate¬ 
rial with which to select their mate, and even with which to 
enter the marriage institution. What can we do to impress upon 
our young people the sacramental nature of love, sex and romance ? 



III. THE PROBLEM OF MIXED MARRIAGES 

Young people should also be helped to be aware of some of 
the problems that they will encounter on their way toward mar¬ 
riage. One of these is mixed marriages. Mixed marriages go 
over the barriers of race, colour, denomination, and religion. As 
a result of improved communications between many countries 
of the world, many inter-racial marriages have taken pl&ce. 
There is nothing unlawful about inter-faith or inter-racial marri¬ 
ages. No doubt there are some successful mixed marriages found 
in many countries, but on the whole it is not altogether sati- 
factory. Cultural barriers and other social aspects of life make 
mter-racial marriages difficult. Children also find it difficult 
to adjust themselves, either to the father’s social pattern or to 
their mother’s way of life. If the children suffer from mixed 
marriages, the parents should have looked twice before they were 
married. 

Inter-faith marriage is not easy either. People are committed 
to their religious convictions. If the man and woman are both 
religious, each clinging hard to his or her religious convictions, 
there is bound to be difficulty and and even indifference in the 
matter of religion, which is an explosive bomb blowing up the 
unity of the two. So it is advisable that inter-faith marriages 
should not be encouraged. 

Interdenominational mixed marriages are also difficult. 
The two will have difficulty in raising their children, as the mother 
may wish their children to go to her religion and the father pulls 
the children to attend his church. Such a conflict strains the 
marriage, and in many instances causes divorce. It would W 
best for the couple to talk together and decide where they should 
attend church and where the children should go but, in many 
cases, one of them decides to stay in between, and no longer goes 
to his church nor to his wife’s. That, of course, does not help 
their children who would be greatly helped by seeing their parents 
united in their worship. 

IV. THE PROBLEM OF BIRTH CONTROL 
AND FAMILY PLANNING 

The time has come when the Pacific can no longer close its 
door to such a thing as birth control and family planning. In 
some parts of the Pacific, such as Fiji, it has started already. It 
is bound to come to other parts of the Pacific as well. 

On the question of Birth Control, the Roman Catholic Church 
has always stated her position that she is not in agreement with 
unnatural means of birth control used today. Many Protestant 
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communions have supported birth control and family planning. 
There are arguments for and against, and it is up to each indi¬ 
vidual couple whether they will practice birth control or not. 

The following are the two pronouncements by the Metho¬ 
dist Conference of 1939 and the Anglican Lambeth Conference 
of 1958: 

Methodist Conference in 1939: “The Conference declares 
that for Christian people, the determining issues are moral 
and spiritual. These can only be decided by the individual 
conscience in the sight of God. The use of a contraceptive 
method can only be justified if the marriage bond and married 
love are thereby truly honoured and not debased, if the obli¬ 
gation to parenthood is the better fulfilled and not evaded, 
if family life is enriched and not impoverished, and of in¬ 
crease and not diminution of good comes to society.” 

Anglican Lambeth Conference 1958: “It must be recognized 
once again that family planning ought to be the result of 
prayerful Christian decision. Where it is, husbands and wives 
need feel no hesitation in offering their decision humbly to 
God and following it with a clear conscience. The means 
of family planning are in large measures matters of clinical and 
aesthetic choice, subject to the requirement that they be ad¬ 
missible to be Christian conscience. Scientific studies can 
rightly help, and do, in assessing the effects and usefulness of 
any particular means; and Christians have every right to 
use the gifts of science for proper ends.” 

In this question of Birth Control, as mentioned in these two 
pronouncements, no one is forced to practice it if it is 
against his conscience. But the church should be ready to advise 
anyone who might want to know whether it is right, in cases 
where birth control would be the only solution to a family problem: 
for example, when a mother for the sake of her health should 
undertake birth control. This is not for herself to decide, but 
she should consult her husband first. 

V. DIVORCE 

Divorce is also another matter in which Christian churches 
dc not agree. As marriage is a life-long union which death only 
can end, to grant a divorce to a marriage partner is unthinkable in 
the Roman Catholic Church. In practice she makes the law of 
nullity. 1 

The Anglican Church has also held the view that marriage is 
indissoluble, thouth an alternative view is held by some within its 
borders. 

The Greek Orthodox and Reformed Churches recognize di- 
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vprce for certain few and grievous causes. 

Mark 10: 11, 12 and Luke 16: 18 seem to indicate absolute 
prohibition of divorce. But when we turn to Matthew 5: 32 we 
find that divorce is prohibited with the exception of fornication. 
As these verses do not agree, it makes one wonder whether Jesus 
was speaking about a particular case or stating a principle. The 
background to the question put by the Pharisees was more or less 
a trap to entangle Jesus. The two rival rabbinical schools of the 
day were the Hillel and Shammai schools. The school of Hillel, 
when interpreting the law of divorce in Deuteronomy, does it 
liberally. Many trivial offences, according to this school, can 
be the ground for divorce. If the wife burned or oversaited the 
food of her husband, or if the husband found another woman more 
attractive than his wife, he could give a divorce certificate to his 
wife, thus effecting a divorce. On the other hand, the school 
led by Shammai limited the grounds for divorce to adultery. 
So when Jesus was being asked to give his opinion as to whether a 
man should divorce*his wife, the Pharisees were waiting to hear 
what school Jesus would uphold. But Jesus knew their trap and 
went further than the subject of divorce, to the source of marriage, 
namely the divine ordinance. Jesus pointed out that marriage 
should be a life-long companionship of a man and wonran. The 
reason why Moses gave the certificate of divorce was because of 
their sinful hearts. But God wants the marriage to be for life. 
Some people said that the injunction given by Jesus could not be 
upheld as either for or against divorce. 

But for practical reasons, one wonders whether a marriage 
should still be called a marriage in the real sense of the word if, 
through sin, the physical and the spiritual union is disrupted. This 
means that the essence of marriage has gone and that divorce would 
not be liable to break the marriage, as it has already been broken 
by the physical separation of the two, and the spiritual union 
broken by sin 

These are some of the things that make it harder for Christ¬ 
ians to prohibit divorce than to allow it to happen. Each church 
should view the subject of divorce with humility and try to seek 
Christ’s mind when all that could be done to unite the two has 
been of no avail. 

Then there are questions that should be asked in connection 
with a divorced person, such as these:— 

From the social point of view, is divorce a wrong solution to 
the problem of separation? Does the church regard the guilty 
party as the culprit and the other as innocent, or are they both 
responsible? Should the church allow the divorcee to marry 
again? What can we do to prevent divorce? 
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The prevalence of divorce in many islands of 
indicates a need for the education and instruction of 
people not to enter marriage lightly, but with prayer. 


VI. WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE IN THE 

PACIFIC? 

Here at Lifou we shall discuss some of the problems of marri¬ 
age found in our various areas. We all would like to see marri¬ 
age in the Pacific as something worthy of its name. What mes¬ 
sage has Lifou for the churches in regard to this important 
matter ? 

Will the inspiration of Lifou enable us to help our churches 
do something on the level of young people, to teach them the 
sacredness of the marriage institution? Will we still retain the 
old attitude of not educating our children on sex? Shall we 
tell them nothing, while they are passing on among themselves 
wrong and misleading information which they get from the movies 
and secular literature on sex, and from adults who misinform 
them? 

Will we work to establish Marriage Guidance Bureaux, where 
those who are thinking of entering marriage could come, or shall 
we allow them to enter marriage with a wrong conception which 
would be raw material for trouble and divorce? 

Shall we see that those who are married when they get into 
difficulty come without reserve to the church to get help, or 
shall we retain the attitude that ministers and priests are too far 
up that they will not understand them in their problems? 

Our coming together at Lifou symbolizes our future desire to 
come together in the solution of our problems. It may be that 
after this Assembly the delegates may feel that a consultation is 
needed to get some Pacific leaders together to find how such help 
could be made available to our churches. Yes, God may be 
calling us here to this great and inportant task, for the marriage 
institution is ordained by God to be a blessing and not a curse 
to the world. The Pacific of tomorrow depends on what types 
of children and young people are brought up in' our various 
v islands. We are called to this mission to the family. Shall we 
be willing as Isaiah was when he said, “Lord, here am I, send me.” 


the Pacific 
our church 
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ADDRESS ON TOPIC III 


BY DR. FANAAFI LARKIN. 




EDUCATION 


Education in its widest sense is the whole of life, the pro¬ 
cess of living itself. But this is too wide and too deep for me to 
try and cover in this talk. Therefore I shall confine my remarks 
to formal education or schooling, as this was the starting point 
of the process of guided acculturation which we in Samoa refer 
to as the faa-Europa. I shall draw upon the historical back¬ 
ground here and there to give the necessary perspective to the 
problems and situations of modern education in some of the Poly¬ 
nesian islands, and especially Samoa. 

1 

Now, let me try to get the desired mental set by sharing the 
following thoughts with you. 

In vain in the Samoan house the head of the family would 
pray: 

“Drive away from us sailing gods lest they come and cause 
disease and death. For good or for evil the old order had to 
change. Now the South Sea Islands people dressed in Man¬ 
chester prints and Bradford cloth, receiving European ideas from 
the pulpit, the school and the newspaper, indoctrinated with white 
men’s virtues, and alas, still more deeply imbued with white men’s 
vice.” 

“The serpent is already in Eden, and the Islander has tasted 
the Free of Knowledge of the white men and his ways. All the 
Polynesian islands have been invaded in varying degree, by outside 
influences, and the future will find the latter more and more 
pressing and insistent. It would be criminal folly on the part 
of any administration to base education policies on the assump¬ 
tion that these influences can be kept out, and to deny the native 
population the measure of deliberate preparation and support 
which in these days can be secured only through the best possible 
education. 

“The real uplifting of the races must be done by those of 
their own blood. The soil is being turned up by the ploughshares 
of Western civilization; it is for lis to see that the best seed is 
cast into the furrows.” 

And finally, and without cynicism: 
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“Of those who intrude themselves into the life of a group 
other than their- own, even with due sympathy and humility, we 
must say: ‘Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 

The first people to establish formal schooling in the Pacific 
islands which I shall refer to, were missionaries of the originally 
interdenominational organization for missions known as the London 
Missionary Society The cause of formal schooling was very for¬ 
tunate in having this start, because the members of this particular 
%nission were encouraged to teach the islanders not only Christ¬ 
ianity but also the other skills of civilized life. Because of this 
clearly defined purpose, the Board of Directors in London circu¬ 
lated a memorandum among the field-workers, urging them to 
learn as quickly as is possible the vernacular languages of the 
people among whom they worked. 

The two guiding principles v/hich helped the work of the 
early missionaries, but also left a legacy of problems for the 
modern church and its schools, were:— 

1. To teach the people of the islands the gospel, preferably in 
the vernacular. The teaching of the gospel in the vernacular 
meant that first of all the oral language of the islanders had to be 
given a written form. This was then taught to the people, 
while other missionaries worked on the translation of the Bible, 
which was and still is the sole reader in the vernacular for the 
majority of islanders. 

2. The teaching of the other skills of civilization meant that 
schools had to be established for the teaching of writing, of rec¬ 
koning. of sewing, of ironing, of washing, of European cooking, 
of weaving and other crafts, of agriculture, of carpentry and 
commercial subjects, including English. English was included 
right from the start for, to those early missionaries, civilization 
meant only one thing: “western civilization” or to be more spe¬ 
cific, “the English way of life.” 

The changed attitude towards the cultural background of 
civilization of South Sea Islanders was not to take place until a 
hundred years later - until our own times. 

My purpose in highlighting the foregoing principles at this 
juncture of my talk is not to underestimate the work of the miss¬ 
ionaries, but rather to clarify issues which may overshadow their 
great achievement. For, in spite of the difficult goals they set, 
great and wonderful results were achieved. 

For example, John Williams first visited in 1820. The ear¬ 
liest report on Education in Rarotonga that I have come across 
[1857], stated: 

“In 1828, no one could read, although many could repeat the 
write. Education has produced its usual effect among the Raro- 
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1893 


Tahitian alphabet. There was not one book in their language. By 
1857, the whole population could read and the majority could 
tonga people. The vacant stare has gone and the ferocious 
countenance has given way to a mild and engaging demeanour 
most marked in the present generation. In courtesy, spirit 
and dignity of manner, and the delicate consideration for the feel¬ 
ings of others, some of the Rarotongans excel the majority of 
Englishmen.” 

In 39 years, the whole population had learned to read and 
write! We should have a better appreciation c|f this tremendous 
achievement when we realize that this was not an isolated happen- 
ing. This, unlike the modern church’s educational activities, 
was a planned and well calculated effect. 

Let us examine the milestones in the development of formal 
education and European contact in some of these islands. 
Rarotonga 

1832 A printing press was set up at Takamoa, the centre where 
pastors were being prepared for the mission in the Paci¬ 
fic Islands [Lifou’s Fau was trained in Takamoa.] 

The L.M.S. started a central training school for the 
teaching in English of 80 girls and boys selected from 
various islands. 

The Public Schools Act established the school Attendance 
Ordinance whereby schooling became compulsorv. The 
use of English as the language of instruction in the Cooks 
[on the advice of the Ariki] was made statutory. And 
yet the missions were the sole educators of the Islanders. 
The L.M.S. mission in the Cooks approached the Gover¬ 
nment with the proposal that the L.M.S. buildings be 
used by the Administration for secular education with the 
one condition - that of retaining the use of the buildings 
for religious instruction and services outside school hours. 

This was the first mention of the development of the belief, 
fairly prevalent now, that educating the people of a country is a 
task which should be the responsibility of the state. But this 
proposed shift in responsibility was made by the [Rarotongan] 
Cooks Islands Church only because it feared that the first duty of 
the mission to the people was in danger of being placed second 
in consideration, due to the increasing demands of secular life. 
A hundred years after its inception, the Church was forced to 
hand oyer to the State the duty of teaching the other skills of 
civilization. 

Niue 

1846 Peniamina, a Niuean who lived and was converted to 
Christianity in Samoa, returned to his own island with 
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the intention of teaching his people the new way of life. 
Although his attempts were not as successful as he had 
planned, he really prepared the way for the Samoan 
pastor, Paulo, who arrived three years later. 

During the nine years Paulo worked in Niue before the 
arrival of the first European missionary, W. G. Lawes, 
Paulo taught the people the Christian way of life, and 
built five chapels, including the one in Alofi. When 
Mr. Lawes arrived, among his first tasks was the teaching 
of the skills of reading and writing to the people of Niue. 
Through the developments of succeeding years, the L.M.S. 
mission retained this responsibility. 

1887 Niue applied to Queen Victoria for protection. 

1900 The island was declared a British Protectorate. 

1901 The island was annexed to New Zealand. 

1906 brought the first official indication of the Government’s 
concern over the provision of formal education in: 

[a] an atteupt to start a scholarship scheme to enable 
Niuean youths to learn English in New Zealand; 

[b] a proposal to establish a government-sponsored school 
on the island, with a New Zealand teacher as its 
headmaster. 

1909 The school finally opened at Tufukia. This was a semi- 
residential school. Tufukia school must have been an 
instant success in spite of some opposition from certain 
traders on the island. 

Tokelau 

The group was among the first to be visited by Europeans 
[1606 Quiros. . etc.], but is the last to undergo the transfer from 
mission responsibility for formal schooling to Government respon¬ 
sibility. 

From 1889, when the group was declared a British Protector¬ 
ate, formal schooling was.left entirely to the L.M.S. and Roman 
Catholic missions. 

1925 New Zealand was asked by the British Government to 
take charge of the group. The following year the add¬ 
itional task of looking after Tokelauans and their affairs 
was given to the resident New Zealand administrator in 
Apia, W. Samoa. 

1949 New Zealand’s attention was drawn by the L.M.S. re¬ 
sident missionary in Niue to the need for better schools 
in the small territory of Tokelau. 

Samoa 

Although visited by Roggewein, Bougainville, La Perouse in 
the 18th century, it was not until after the arrival of the L.M.S. 
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missionaries at Sapapalii in 1830 that the island group became 
known. 

The pattern of development in formal schooling followed 
the preceeding ones except that the establishment of the Christian 
Church and schools in Samoa was probably more facile than in 
any of the islands mentioned. 

The Tahitian teachers who accompanied John Williams in 
1830 were left in Samoa to begin work, while awaiting the arrival 
of the European missionaries. With the arrival of the latter, 
formal schooling became intensified. Schools catering for the 
different needs of the mission and people of Samoa were established. 

For example, a school for the preparation of leaders and pas¬ 
tors was opened at Malua, a technical type of school at Leulumo- 
ega followed soon after. An elaborate system of formal schooling 
emerged, beginning with * the Pastor School, the village schools,* 
the preparatory schools for Leulumoega and Malua, schools for 
girls at Papauta and Atauloma were founded, recognising the im¬ 
portance of preparing and producing educated mothers and wives. 

And while some taught, others were occupied with the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible, so that by 1845 the New Testament was com¬ 
pleted, and by 1855 the whole Bible was completed. There was 
also the translation and compilation of text books and other litera¬ 
ture. 

By now, other Missions had entered the field, the Wesleyans 
and the Roman Catholics. They too shouldered their share of the 
responsibility for formal schooling, although the Roman Catho¬ 
lics tended to confine their activities to the needs of the mixed- 
bloods in and around Apia. The Methodists followed a pattern 
similar to L.M.S. with the establishment of village schools, pre¬ 
paratory schools for Theological institutions like Piula, and the 
establishment of girls’ schools like Avoka. 

Whether the willingness of the missions to teach the Samoans 
or the lack of administrative interest in the provision of formal 
schooling was responsible for this pattern of school development, 
I shall never know. However, the fact remains that the first and 
only school which the German administration established in Sa¬ 
moa was the one founded in 1889 for German children and sub¬ 
sequently for descendants of mixed marriages. 

After the deliberations of the three great powers in 1889, 
Germany became responsible for Western Samoa, while Eastern 
Samoa was handed over to the U.S.A. Consequently, the course 
and pattern of formal schooling for the two Samoas followed 
slightly different paths. I shall confine my remarks to Western 
Samoa from hereon. 

In 1914, the New Zealand Expeditionary Force occupied the 
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former German territory. Two years later the school buildings 
occupied were freed so that schooling might be resumed. 

This, very briefly, is the development of formal schooling 
right up to the change in political status of each territory. 

I believe that the assumption by the Government of the res¬ 
ponsibility for education in the territories discussed was facilitated 
by the fact that New Zealand was the country involved in their 
adiministration. As mentioned in the outline, the tradition of 
church oriented and church provided formal education is well 
established in Europe, especially in England. And for a good 
number of institutions, the shift of responsibility which I have 
highlighted is slight. Recognition of the work of the Church 
or independent organisations usually takes the form of a grant-in- 
aid. Rarely does it take the form of complete change of control. 

But, since 1877, New Zealand adopted the policy of secular 
education for all, because the state was seen as the logical provider 
of formal education. If the state takes the taxes of the people, if 
educational opportunities are to be made available to all, merit 
being the only deciding factor for choice and heights scaled, then 
the state must assume sole responsibility. 

And so in island territories under New Zealand administra¬ 
tion, the pattern of formal schooling followed the system of the 
home country. With this additional change, the educational 
situation which was complicated, has now become complex. The 
inherent dichotomies which were anonymous under the 19th 
century cloak of “teaching islanders Christianity and the skills 
of civilization” have now become dangerously distinct as icebergs 
ii arctic waters. 

What do we mean when we say secular education? The 
simplest explanation is perhaps to say that it is a form of schooling 
where religious instruction is excluded. It is much more than 
that, but sufficient is indicated to give an idea of what is inferred 
in term ‘secular education’. 

Let us briefly examine some of the implications of conse¬ 
quences of this change in the church’s activities in education. 

[1] [In Samoa] The change has unfortunately come at a time 
when the strength of the Pastor school is waning, and at a time 
when the church and its institutions tend to be regarded as ano¬ 
ther part of tradition, to be maintained and obeyed. Therefore 
the necessary area of “growth” is missing. 

[2] The secular system is adopted by societies which are totally 
different in attitudes and beliefs from the originating countries of 
the system. For example, in the United States of America, in 
France, in New Zealand, Australia etc., many of the Christian 
tenets have become part of the underlying basis of daily life so 
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that the secular system is merely an application in socio-economic 
political terms of principles enunciated by Christ. Further, the 
secular system came into being as a result of much discussion and 
an agreement to let the state assume responsibility for the task of 
teaching the “skills of civilization” while the responsibility for the 
task of teaching the “skills of civilization" while the Church 
concentrates on teaching Christianity. 

This necessary discussion and agreement was never done by 
the Islands mentioned in this talk. They simply adopted the 
system of education of the administering country. Therefore, 
the churches would have to be made more aware of their continual 
and essential responsibility for the teaching of Christianity. Other¬ 
wise secular education in the islands would continue to be narrow, 
rigid and graceless, without the supplementary wotk by the chur¬ 
ches in providing the morals and values and tenets of Christianity. 

Many more implications and consequences of this change 
remain for you to discover and discuss in tehns of your own 
country’s school system. But before I bring this brief introduc¬ 
tion to the topic of education to a close, I would like to ask two 
questions: 

[ 1 ] How many of our Pacific Churches have anticipated some 
of these difficulties and needs by providing special program¬ 
mes in its pastoral work and church Schools? 

[2] How many Pacific Churches have written policies and goals 
[which are periodically revised], for its activities m formal 
education ? 

It was difficult to find policies or goals for the Protestant 
church schools in Western Samoa, apart from the two guiding 
principles discussed here. There is plenty of good will and hard 
work, but the absence of goals and guiding principles may in part 
be responsible for the ineffectiveness of much of the Protestant 
church schools in the Pacific. 

Plans and goals for formal education are very necessary 
because we really do not plough a field and plant' it with seeds 
without first having an idea of the type of cultivation we want to 
have and the end results. I am sure it is now time for the Pro¬ 
testant Churches of the Pacific to give some thought to this 
important matter, otherwise their activities in formal schooling 
would be as successful as the farmer’s who insisted on ploughing 
the sea. 

ADDRESS ON TOPIC III BY MISS MARJORIE STEWART 

of the South Pacific Commission 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN THE 
PACIFIC TODAY 

We are speaking today of the new Frontiers of Christian 
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Mission; I am glad to discuss with you the question of Commu¬ 
nity Education which is both a new frontier, and yet as old as 
the wilderness experience of the Hebrews in our Bible. Commun¬ 
ity education, linked to community development, called also 
adult education, is a live movement today in many countries and 
is concerned with the daily life of birth, death, marriage, hygiene, 
food, agriculture, child care, drains, water supply, the use of money; 
in fact with all those espects of life with which man struggles 
daily. Today in the Pacific comes a new challenge to the Church 
to take its part in this enlightenment of citizens regarding their 
responsibility in the total community. 

Yet it is an old challenge: the Old Testament Law has been 
called a revelation of the Mind of God embodied in a Statute Book, 
the Word of God spoken in concern for the poor amongst men. 
Our economic and social pattern may have changed from those 
old days, but the principles remain the same, to be rethought by 
the Church in modern terms. 

In the Hebrew records a people are called upon to be “a 
community of believers” to live out the Law of God in their 
community in every aspect of life. They found: 

-there is NO difference between the sacred and the secular 
-they are one. 

-God has something to say about every department of life 
-planting, reaping, sanitation, cooking, family life, land tenure, 
care of livestock, above all relationships and respect for the 
other man, courtesy, compassion. 

This Word of God is the law of survival; not just a matter of 
choice between two pretty good alternatives, but a choice of life 
or death: Dt. 30: 19 -*“I call heaven and earth to witness against 
you this day that I have set before thee life and death, the blessing 
and the curse: therefore choose LIFE” - A covenant with God. 

The Law of Neighbourly Living: Lev. 19: 14 - deaf and blind, 
19: 16 - shalt not go up and down as a talebearer. 

The Poor Law; Dt. 24: 6 Do not take millstone as pledge. 

Or cloak 24: 12-13. 24: 14, 15: pay hired man on same day. 

24: 19, be generous with harvest, hospitality, but no greed. 

Don’t cheat Lev. 19: 9. Deut. 25, 13-15: weights and measures. 
“Divers weights great and small in thy bag” Don’t be greedy 
- Dt. 23. 24: eat in vineyard or cornfield, but do not carry away. 
Consideration - Dt. 22: 1-3: ox astray. 22: 6 Bird’s nest: preserve 
species. 22: 8 fence your roof. Ex. 21: 33: don’t leave pit un¬ 
covered ox/ass. Ex. 22. No thieving of livestock. 5 ox for 1, 
4 sheep for 1. 

The Land: Ex. 23: 10 6 years sow and srather. rest 7th 'now 
rotation ^and fertiliser] 
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6 days work, 7th rest that all may be refreshed. 

Land Tenure: Dt. 19: 14: Shalt not remove thy neighbour’* 
landmark. 

Lev. 25: No man shall sell outright, keep equality. Spirit of 
this Law — Love as we see it in Christ. 

Use of holidays: Dt. 31: 10-11: time of study and refreshment, 
like a Summer School - Adult Education. Holidays: 7th day, 
3 Feasts and this Jubilee year: WHY? The Law was not 
concerned with making a rich nation but with making a nation 
of men: man doth not live by bread alone, but by EVERY word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. Cf. Buddhism and 
western economics: Buddhism - “economics consist in ensuring 
that men find satisfaction in their work, but western economics 
aims at increased production.”. Similarly the idea of the Hebrew 
Law was to LIVE rather than to HAVE. Their Health Laws 
were wonderfully antiseptic: national health and cleanliness are 
part of a right relationship to God, the priest was the sanitary 
inspector. The Book of Leviticus was his job analysis. Chapter 
13: isolation for leprosy once it has been proved, burn infected 
garments. We are making a big fuss now, quite rightly about 
latrines in villages, pit latrine or water-seal closet. The fore¬ 
runner to this Conference established our water-seal toilets, 
we are grateful. Ex. 23: 12 tells the men in camp that they must 
go outside to relieve themselves and take a paddle or small spade 
to dig, and then cover the faeces. WHY Hookworm? Dysentry? 
No: “For the Lord Thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp.” 
All sex relations were to be according to certain laws - WHY? 
“Because I am the Lord your God”. 

All this is community education and it is religious education, 
for my duty to my neighbour is my duty to God. Worship and 
Witness ARE the clean home, the healthy child, the well stocked 
garden, the united family. Our village life and our community 
life must be worthy, for the Lord our God walketh in our midst. 

What happened when the Christian Church came to the 
Pacific? A magnificent story of courage, determination, vision 
and love on the part of those from overseas and those Islanders 
who so freely gave themselves and often enough lost their lives. 
Wm. Penn: “true godliness doesn’t turn men out of the world, 
but enables them to live better in it and excites their endeavour to 
mend it.” Extract from Pacific Conquest by Ian Shevill, SPC, 
London. 

The Church entered the Pacific to bring to people the gospel 
of salvation. True to its Old and New Testament inheritance it 
sought to redeem life in its entirety: the Holy Spirit was expressed 
through cleanliness, health, food cultivation, homecraft as well 
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as in the worship of church services and the preaching of the word. 
As Moses was advised by his father-in-law Jethro not to kill 
himself by trying to do everything, but rather to train leaders from 
amongst the normal Israelites, so the early missionaries realised 
their job was to train: Jn. Williams, not content with the narrow 
limits of a single reef, developed a training course for Islanders 
who were then able to be sent out far and wide as teachers and 
evangelists, achieving wonderful success, and visited from time to 
time by John Williams as he travelled in the ships which he had 
insisted were an essential to Pacific Christian enterprise. It is 
a story of amazing courage and indeed the teams who were sent 
forth needed that training and inspiration if they were to stand up 
to the kind of welcome given to Papeiha at Mangaia followed by 
his colleagues and their wives, to be mobbed, robbed, the women 
almost raped. Rarotonga was almost as bad, but Papeiha re¬ 
mained alone to cope. It was through these trained teams of 
Island Christians that the Gospel spread in that miraculous way 
throughout the great vast area of the Pacific. 

John Williams lived an energetic and varied existence - hous¬ 
ing, sanitation, ship-building: these were ail part of his evangelism, 
dedicated to the basic task of revealing God to men. 

Dr. John Geddie of the Presbyterian Mission, a veritable 
Pioneer, engaged in preaching, healing, teaching: a man who 
used his knowledge in the skills of printing, medicine, housebuild¬ 
ing, boat-building as a means of telling the Good News, for it 
was through this means of reaching people that he was able to 
tell of God He too trained Island assistants; he had a success¬ 
ful cultivation of arrowroot. 

Bishop Selwyn, the first Anglican in the Pacific, concentrated 
on his training programme of teachers and evangelists, and like 
the Hebrews of the Old Testament he ran winter schools at Lifu 
and Mota in the Banks Island. 

In Rarotonga the nutrition problem was tackled by the intro¬ 
duction of cereal crops and cattle to augment the diet of fruit and 
fish. Training went on there apace. Indeed training centres were 
an essential factor in the whole Pacific enterprise. 

In Melanesia women missionaries under the leadership of 
Bishop Wilson undertook the training of girls [and later mothers] 
in the meaning of Christianity, linked closely to baby care, hygiene, 
health and food preparation. The Methodists did likewise, as 
did the Roman Cathollics. A clean, healthy home - the outward 
expression of the Law of God for his children. 

All the Missions realised the necessity for medical work, the 
care of the body, the healing to. begin with. This Medical con¬ 
cern pioneered the way for the Fiji School of Medicine. 
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The Holy Spirit was thus expressed through cleanliness, health, 
food cultivation and homecraft. 

Today we call this Community Education but we are in danger 
of losing the purpose of our endeavour. Our hygiene, food, family 
life must be worthy - “for God walketh in our midst.” I shall 
describe something of what is happening: Governments are con¬ 
cerned with basic improvements in all standards of living; in 1947 
those Governments responsible for administering Territories in 
the South Pacific signed an agreement by which they set up the 
South Pacific Commission to help them to tackle the many pro¬ 
blems of community living. This they are doing under the three 
main headings of Social Development, including education both 
formal and informal; Economic Development; and a very inclu¬ 
sive Health programme. Under the section Social Development 
they appointed an officer responsible for Women’s Interests or 
Community Education through the Home and Family, and it is 
this programme about which I want to tell you. 

Programme of Community Education in the South Pacific: 

As in the Old Testament, education still consists in learning how to 
live in whatever circumstances we find ourselves. Adult educa¬ 
tion is primarily concerned with soil and water supply, worms and 
flies, vegetables and fish, health and disease, babies and scabies, 
as well as with arts and crafts, song and dance, the growth of 
the spirit through the love of God. As in the Old Testament the 
whole of this programme is within the scope of the church, but 
my impression is that it is being left now to other agencies and 
the church is losing a valuable opportunity of collaboration. 

Women’s clubs of church groups which for some time have ex¬ 
isted at varying stages of development in the Territories have since 
1960 expanded their activities into a comprehensive programme 
of Homecraft in all its phases - child care, cooking, sewing and 
garment making, housewifery, gardening and food cultivation, 
civic and political responsibility, money raising and investment, 
singing, acting, games and excursions. Representatives are increa- 
singly going forth from Fiji and other Islands to attend confer¬ 
ences and seminars in nearby countries and even in Europe, thus 
expanding suddenly their conception of the scope of women’s 
increased interest in this effort at development in the community 
and the time is now ripe for a combined attack on local problems. 

The system of expansion in this work comprises several stages 
which culminated in the establishment of a Central Institution for 
training Organisers or community groups who should also be 
teachers of adults in all subjects related to home and family life, 
including the practical skills of sewing, cooking, housewifery. 
This Centre was established in 1963 in Fiji as tht SPC Community 
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Education Training Centre; it is now on its third course of Home 
Economics for women’s work and has had one course for men in 
Mass Media for Community Education. 

The SPC serves the Territories and works through the gover¬ 
nments; for this Training Centre the SPC recruits through govern¬ 
ments and at the same time advises governments to seek recruits 
through Missions as well as its own Departments, mostly Health 
and Education. Very few churches responded at first. Young 
women sent by Missions taking this year’s training with us should 
go back to the church, NOT to work in a school or hospital but 
to go out to the women’s groups of the church, Dorcas, Mothers 
Union, Wives fellowships, Youth groups, and help them to expand 
their programme to include all that makes us worthy for the Lord 
our God to walk amongst us. For promotion of effective pro¬ 
grammes in any sort or groups in a situation where paid field 
workers are very scarce, we go back to John Williams and those 
early evangelists: they recruited students, they had a well defined 
programme, they had their text book - the Bible - and teaching 
notes, and the trainees went forth and in turn trained others till 
the church was there. We train trainers of others; our students 
go back to hold training courses for leaders of women’s group - 
voluntary leaders, as well as Youth groups. They have curriculum 
and kit for teaching, which they pass on; they teach programme 
planning and practical skills as well as group organisation; they 
hold refresher courses with these leaders from time to time; the 
leaders for the most part pass on what they have learnt through 
their clubs, and as you may know they band together for action. 
The work is extended through a carefully planned system of train¬ 
ing leaders for specific projects. But it is for community work, 
not for classroom and hospital; employers have failed in their obli¬ 
gation by using students to fill a gap - a form of dishonesty. 

SPECIAL MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES. 

Yours is a task of great scope - you are called upon to bring 
to men and women the fullness of life that is the gift our Heavenly 
Father would have us enjoy. In this day life becomes increasingly 
complex and training becomes an essential. 

The South Pacific Commission is at the mercy of the people 
and Governments of the Territories, it can only respond to a 
request, a demand, it cannot set up a programme of its own. 

The Centre in Suva is for the whole Bouth Pacific. We need 
a much stronger demand for training courses for both men and 
women. A burning question is a directive for youth; the churches 
have youth groups but in this modern world youth with his in¬ 
creasing education and experience wants a youth programme of a 
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standard and variety that must be provided by trained leaders. 

Why can’t we have Youth Leadership Training Course? 
Perhaps money could be found to help with delegates and to bring 
to Fiji a Tutor who would work with those in Fiji who are already 
involved in Youth Work. I feel this is an imperative, but we can 
only provide Courses in response to need. 

Can the churches make a united request for training services 
which might be supplied by this Centre? So far the scope of 
training has been sadly limited because of lack of demand and 
resources. 


ADDRESS ON TOPIC IV BY REV. G. G. CARTER 

CUSTOM 

I am rather nervous to be standing here today in the place 
of Dr. Rusiate Nayacakalou, for I am neither a Fijian nor an 
anthropologist. Further, though I have spent a large part of my 
adult life in Melanesia, I cannot pretend to be an expert on the 
life of the people of Melanesia, let alone the Pacific as a whole. 
The best I can do is to try and give you a picture of my own 
approach to the matters under discussion today. 

First of all, let me reveal that I am prejudiced in favour of 
much that we call “custom”. Two of my children have been 
admitted as full members of the Naomutana Clan of the North 
Bougainville people; my wife, with my full support, has led Mela¬ 
nesian women in traditional dances on public occasions; my home 
is filled with the beautiful things from many islands that are 
part of the past. 

I had never heard the word “custom” used as we are using it 
in this context until I had been many years in Melanesia. It was 
only when I went to live in the British Solomons that I heard 
what I had known as traditional things described as “custom”. I 
shall be honest with you. I was both amused and annoyed by 
the way it was used. To talk of “custom marriage” and “custom 
dances”, and “custom money” seemed rather silly. What made 
me angry was the way the government officers used it almost 
with a sneer in their voice, as though it was something childish 
and sub-human. That does not sit well on members of the British 
Colonial service, than whom there are no more tradition bound 
group of people on earth. Their totem is the old school tie and 
they are bound by rigid traditions and customs as any islander 
ever was. Nor was I happy to hear the Solomon Island people 
themselves speak of “custom” things as though these were things 
to be despised and put behind one as quickly as possible 
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I have told you this because I want to point out to you that 
we should not despise our traditions or our “custom”; and we 
should not assume that custom is something that belongs only to 
an age that is dying. I \m not ashamed of my own traditions - 
that, for example, an ancestor fought beside Robert the Bruce 
at the battle of Bannockburn against the English; I am proud that 
I am by birth a New Zealander, the land which brought forth 
Rewi, fighting chief of the Ngati-Maniopoto, who when he was 
hopelessly outnumbered, and was asked to surrender, flung back 
defiance in the face of the aggressor, and then fooled them by 
taking all his followers out. of the pa by night and leaving the 
British to storm an empty fort. I am glad to be part of "he nation 
that has given a system of justice to the world second only to that 
of ancient Rome; that has produced what has been called the 
Mother of Parliaments; and that my Maori brothers are fine 
carvers and weavers. We should never despise our past for it 
belongs to us; it is a heritage that is our birthright. True there 
are things in the past of all nations and peoples of which we are 
rightly ashamed, but let us not condemn it all because some things 
are bad. 

We all have our custom, our traditions. For these are the 
habits of society, without which we could not well function. When 
1 was a baby I had to learn to walk and every step was an effort 
for I had to consciously will every muscle to act in the right way. 
Now I walk wherever I will, without thought, for the habit has 
developed in my body. How true this is I have learnt again this 
year, in learning to drive a motor car. It is a real agony until 
certain actions become habitual. In the same way, society can 
only creak along when every action and every ceremony has to be 
thought out afresh. Whenever a society or an organisation grows 
up, it gathers round it a body of tradition, customary modes of 
procedure, or habits which enable it to function. These customs 
differ from group to group, even when the groups seek to serve the 
same purpose. The government of Britain and the government 
of France each have the same purpose - to rule and care for their 
country, but they have widely different procedures. Samoa and 
New Guinea each have new Governments, but each is different 
from the other, and as the years go by they will develop in diff¬ 
erent ways. In the same way the Christian church has developed 
different traditions and customs in different lands and in different 
ages. This is one reason why we often appear so different to 
each other. For example, when our Gilbertese brothers migrated 
to the Solomons, we discovered that where we stood up to sing, 
.they sat for the whole service of worship. My Lutheran friends 
on the other hand, sit down to sing and stand up to pray. 
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I need not go on. I hope I have said enough to make you 
realise that “custom” or customs or traditions are not of themselves 
necessarily bad things, and that we need them in every age and 
society. 

Our problem in the Pacific is that change has been so rapid. 
Two hundred years ago, we lived in an integrated society with 
its own traditions and customs which were so bound into it that 
life was full and well organised. The acquiring of social prestige 
through feast-giving in Siwai, South Bougainville, provided occu¬ 
pation for the whole communty over long periods: growing food, 
and raising pigs, harvesting nuts, making drums and building 
houses. It raised up from time to time leaders among the people; 
who provided the authority and the direction which gave society 
its purpose. The need for pigs led some men take several wives, 
keeping each wife in a separate place so each could do her share of 
raising pigs and gardening. This round was punctuated by occa¬ 
sional raids and minor wars; by birth, marriage, sickness and 
death. For each occasion there were the appropriate religious 
ceremonies, performed by the mikai [priest], the appropriate 
social response, the giving and receiving of traditional money and 
gifts and so on. It was a way of life that was full and well suited, 
in many ways, to the people and the place. It was the same in 
other places. I think of the trading pattern of the “kula ring” in 
south-east Papua, of the “Upe” ceremonies of north Bougainville, 
and even of the headhunting of the New Georgia people. 

These patterns had developed over centuries; they had 
changed of course, and were always changing, but at a very slow 
rate. There were always people to lament the passing of some 
older way, and others impatient to put on the new. Then almost 
like a thunder clap the centre was knocked out of these integrated 
societies. Whether it was the coming of missionary or white men’s 
government, blackbirder or trader, does not matter. Within a 
few short years the point and purpose of the old life had gone. 
With head hunting forbidden, the Roviana people ceased to 
make their wonderful plank canoes, and let their other arts and 
crafts die. The north Bougainville people, their ic upe” ceremony 
ridiculed and despised, let it die and with it all the purpose went 
out ol life. Faced with this and across the ruins, the powerful 
ways but gave them only sparingly of his many things, people 
white man, who not only prevented them carrying on the old 
became disheartened and knew not what to do. For some, the 
Christian faith, which was the one thing that treated them as 
persons, and sought however inadequately to understand they 
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problems and meet their needs, was the answer. Bui others 
turned to the past again in magic and charms and strange per 
versions of the past. It is no wonder that cargo cults and strangt 
sects and religions flourish in these latter days. 

Let us face then this question of our Christian approach to 
custom with a great deal of sympathy and as much understanding 
a> we can. First of all remembering that customs, traditions, 
legends, arts and crafts - all these are the intimate and personal 
possessions of a people, which are not lightly given up and which 
must be replaced if they are. Second let us remember that the 
long hand of the past is constantly reaching out to those who would 
be free of its grasp. It seems to offer a solution to the problems 
of the new world, but it is an illusion which is often more destru¬ 
ctive than anything in the new world. 

It is a matter of growing concern to many of us to see the 
growth of what we can only call a “new heathenism”. Some¬ 
times this attempt to meet the problems of the present by a 
resurrection ol the bad ways of the past appears in cargo cults and 
pseudo-Christian sects, sometimes it appears within the established 
churches. But basically it is an attempt to construct out of the 
non-Christian past a “new gospel”, which while it is foredoomed 
to failure, does a lot of harm before it comes to its inevitable end. 

I suggest we might approach the matter then in this way: 

1 Preserve what we can of the past ... at very least do not 
deliberately set out to destroy for destruction’s sake. It is inter¬ 
esting that one of the few times that the word ‘custom’ is used in 
the Bible is in Luke 4: 16, where it is recorded of Jesus, “he went 
to the synagogue, as his custom was on the sabbath day”. Jesus 
also spoke of having come to fulfil the law not to destroy it. 
There is a sense in which this is true of our customs. For example 
the Siwai people found the story' of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross 
easy to grasp, for they have an old legend that Tanutanu the 
Creator caused himself to be killed and cut into three parts to 
provide their three basic foods - taro, yam, and banana. The 
Teop people have a tradition of good men being killed by their 
fellows because they were good, and their zealousness was a 
reproach to wickedness. Each of these was a “schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ.” 

True we must also be aware of Christ’s attack on the Phari¬ 
sees when he told them that they were so busy keeping their 
traditions, that they had lost the spirit of th6m. And clearly 
also, much of the past must disappear in the light of Christ. But 
when we have set aside the gross evils like head hunting, cannib¬ 
alism, torture and such like, we need to be more cautious in our 
condemnation. 
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Take, for example, the question of polygamy. In Africa, 
the Christian cause has been done a great deal of harm by the 
attempts of the missionary to sweep away, over night, a custom 
around which the whole social and economic fabric of the life of 
the people has been built. This is one reason why, in Africa, 
Islam is growing faster than Christianity, and why in one area there 
are reported to be 65 million animists still - and that after more 
than a century of missionary endeavour. I have no doubts at 
all that one man, one wife, is the right and Christian way But 
I note that the New Testament writers were content to let slavery 
wither away in the light of Christ rather than make any attempt 
vo abolish it and thus destroy the social fabric of their time. 
Would not this have been a better attitude on the part of the 
Church? I do not know, but I have always found it difficult to 
refuse baptism to a sincere converted Christian who was partner to 
a multiple marriage. Polygamy in the Pacific is probably still 
only a live issue in New Guinea. Elsewhere it has disappeared 
before the advance of the new day. 

A lot of nonsense is talked about the- subject of bride-price and 
a few examples of its perversion are used as reason to condemn the 
whole practice. Let us face it. Bride-price, which in many 
areas really means an exchange of gifts between the bride’s family 
and the groom’s family [for it is not by any means a one-way 
business in most places], is the commitment of both families to 
the support of the young couple when they are married. It 
makes for stability of the marriage both in an individual case, and 
as a social institution. As far as the matter of choice of a life 
partner is concerned, the idea that a young man woman should 
have unrestricted choice at their whim, owes more to Hollywood 
than to Holy Writ. It is Anglo-Saxon rather than Christian. 
In many parts of the Christian world the families have a great 
or lesser share in the arranging of marriages. It is worth notic¬ 
ing that where the freedom of choice is greatest, the divorce rate 
is highest, the delinquency rate of children is highest, and the 
home tends to be more easily disrupted. 

It is interesting to note that the Lutheran Church in New 
Guinea did not set out to baptise new converts in the village 
until the whole community was ready to accept enough of the 
Christian way so that the new Christians could remain part of 
their own community and not be separated from it. 

But \ve need to do more than that. Some aspects of the 
past need to be preserved. This often means “baptising” them 
into the Church. Again the Lutheran Church in New Guinea 
has preserved much of the indigenous music of the people in the 
worship of the Christian community. Some beautiful carving 
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graces Maori churches in New Zealand. There is no reason 
why other arts and crafts should not be used by the church. 
The church could them become a preserver of these gifts of God, 
as the church was in Europe in the Dark Ages. 

2. But if customs old or new are to transformed in the light of 
Christ, or to wither away in his presence, then he must be there. 
We are sometimes curiously reluctant to admit that Christ is 
Lord of all. We act as if he was Lord only of some restricted 
sphere and consequently of some restricted part of men’s lives. 
Let me give you two examples. 

In one place where I ministered, there has been introduced 
from Fiji a dance called the Tra-la-la. It was roundly condemned 
’ as immoral by the church leaders, because it involved men and 
women dancing together, and it was said to be the cause of all 
sorts of evils. But in fact the people, especially the young people, 
did dance the Tra-la-la. One occasion was at feast after marri- 
•ages. Because of the church’s condemnation, the minister was 
never invited to the feasts, lest he should see the dance. Learning 
of this, I let it be known to the next couple who asked me to 
marry them, that my wife and I would be delighted to attend the 
dance after the ceremony. They giggled as if I had told a naughty 
story, but in due course the invitation came. We went and en¬ 
joyed ourselves. Next day, certain of the elders came to see 
me and talked about everything else in the world in our Islands 
fashion. Finally one of them said: You were at Tra-la-la last 
night. Yes, I said .... and there was silence. So I said, Well, 
what would yo have me do? In the marriage ceremony I told 
this couple that Christ was the Lord of their marriage and their 
whole life togethei Am I to act as though the very first thing 
they do as man and wife is beyond Christ’s Lordship? My 
friends accepted my attitude, even if they did not see the point. 
As time went on tensions relaxed, and we held these Tra-la-la 
on church property on special occasions and showed that Christ 
was the Lord of all and that even the once dreaded dance could 
be a good healthy and wholesome pastime, in His presence. 

The other example is in the matter of spirits. For some odd 
reason, and in spite of the Bible, we have striven to deny that 
spirits exist. Modern European man with his psychology and this, 
that and the other, may be able to be convinced that there are no 
such things and that spirit possession is a myth. But to many 
Pacific Islanders, nothing reveals the white man’s ignorance and 
folly more than this* attitude. The spirits of the dead, the bush 
spirits, and those of the home and hearth are real enough. But 
since they cannot be taken into church or discussed in the Christ- 
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ian community, the people are compelled to lead a double life - 
on the surface they deny there are spirits, and are Christian. 
Below they know spirits exist and continue their old heathen 
charms as the only way to deal with them. I do not know what 
you think about this. Perhaps I have lived too long in far places. 
But I have seen so many things yes, and heard them - which are 
most easily explained by some kind of spirit possession. And 1 
remember Christ’s parable about the man who, having cast out 
the evil spirit, did not fill his life with anything else, and even¬ 
tually had seven spirits more evil than the original one. My 
answer then is not to debate the question of spirits, but to pro¬ 
claim that Christ is Lord of them all. 

Lord of the living and the dead. Lord of the spirits of hearth 
and bush, of sea and garden; and if we trust in Him, then we 
need have no fear. 

I am indebted to Rev. E. J. Edwards for a reminder about 
the advice given to the great missionary, John Williams, by a 
Samoan Orator before he began work in that country He 
told Williams not to attack the customs of the people however 
wrong they might seem to him, but to proclaim the Gospel and let 
them wither away or change in the light of that Gospel. One 
could wish that other missionaries in the Pacific had been as well 
advised, and accepted the advice. 

It is also very easy for us to take a negative attitude to cus¬ 
toms and the past. By that I mean we are content to destroy 
either in action or by our contempt, spoken or unspoken. But 
no Christian can be content with such a negative attitude. 
We ought to look to what we can do to build the customs of 
our people for a new age, to make sure that the changing world 
does not leave us bereft of the very things that make life gracious, 
bearable in adversity and more effective in day to day living. 

To sum up then, I suggest our attitude to customs ancient and 
modern, and the traditions of our people, should be this: 

[a] . To be eager to preserve those gifts of God to our 

people which are good, beautiful and helpful; 

[b] . To be sympathetic to, and try to understand, those who 

wish to cling to the old ways. We should be sure 
that we are offering them some adequate replacement 
for the comfort and strength which the old way gives 
them before we try to destroy it. 
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[c] - Take Christ with us into every part of our lives, not 

with a disapproving frown like the church elder, but as 
He is, one who is able to enter into the simple joys 
and useful ways of his people, and preserve them from 
evil or transform them for our good. 

* against hurtful things we must show His concern. 

* against chieftainship and the “big boss” attitude, 
His humility. 

* against fear and envy, His love. 

* against the threats of “principalities and powers” 
[or more simply, spirits good and evil], His Lordship. 

[d] . Seek always to build, in Christ’s presence, by His 

light, new and better customs, keeping, and if needs 
be transforming, the best of the old, but steadily going 
forward into His new day, as He shall lead us. 


ADDRESS ON TOPIC IV BY REV. BRUCE DEVERELL. 

) 

THE CHURCH AND CUSTOM 

In presenting this paper I must first speak of the approach 
and background to what I have to say. 

Firstly, I had assumed that my former teacher in Anthropo¬ 
logy, Rusiate Nayacakalou, would speak primarily from an anthro¬ 
pologist’s point of view. My approach will therefore be primarily 
Biblical and theological. ' 

Secondly, I speak from my own limited background and 
training. My knowledge of Melanesia is small. What I say comes 
mainly from my experience of the Samoan situation. I certainly 
cannot claim to be an expert on Samoan custom, but I hope that 
something of what I say will stimulate thought and have some 
relevance to the work and witness of the church in other parts 
of the Pacific. 

I hope that my own particular approach and interpretation 
will at least enable us to think more deeply of the whole relation¬ 
ship between church and custom, so that we may be enabled to 
fulfil our calling as churches and individual Christians in the 
midst of the societies in which we live. 

We need to look first at the place of custom and of the 
church in the purpose of God. 
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What is the place and function of custom in the purpose of God? 

Custom is for the preservation of the life of sinful man in 
society. There are two aspects of this that we need to look at. 
It preserves the life of man in society. But in preserving life it 
also preserves the sinfulness of man. It doesn’t eradicate evil, 
it. limits it. 

The place and function of custom is to preserve the life of 
man in society. The intricate webb of social relationships with its 
associated prescribed forms of behaviour between people of diffe¬ 
rent ranks and status; the systems for discovering and punishing 
the wrongdoer who deviates too much from the social pattern 
and disrupts life in society; the close association of authority with 
rights to the use of the land in many of our island communities; 
the way labour is divided and organised between different sections 
of the community; and the sanctions of behaviour including the 
fear of spirits ancTtaboo; - all work together to restrain evil and 
maintain the life of the community. Even such features as war 
and cannibalism and infanticide help to maintain a balance be¬ 
tween population and the land available and so ensure that the 
life of the community continues, even though it is at the expense 
of individuals. The mark of Cain, the fearful warning of the 
results of actions which destroy life, is drawn deep in the customs 
of the people. t 

But custom not only preserves life, it enriches it. God in His 
mercy does not will that the life of rebellious man should be 
wholly miserable. The various forms of pageantry give colour and 
excitement to life. Feasts on important occasions not only help to 
preserve relationships, they.also give excitement in the preparing 
of food and a break in the monotony of the daily diet. The old 
traditions and legends and ceremonial forms of speech, give a 
certain richness to language and therefore to life. Even the more 
cruel aspects of custom delivered man from boredom even though 
they may not have increased his happiness. 

So we see that custom preserves and enriches the life of sinful 
man in society. It restrains evil in its worst and most disruptive 
forms, reinforcing relationships between people and making them 
dependent on one another for survival It preserves life for the 
Gospel. The Gospel comes as the fulfilment of custom. 

But in preserving the life of man in society, custom preserves 
him as a sinner. It preserves evil. 

In the last resort custom depends on pride, force, fear and 
shame for the fulfilment of the task of preserving the life of man 
in society. The authority of the chief depends not only on his 
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holding of land, but also on his pride, dignity, and ambition; 
and on his ability to control people by the overt use of iorce and 
power, and the more subtle use of psychological and magic or 
religious pressures. ■ Shame and the attempts to cover up evil are 
built into the very structure of the life of the community. And 
because shame is one of the chief moral sanctions, the attempt to 
hide evil by lies and evasions lies deep in the ways of the people. 
Fear, though a spur to action, leads to a subservience of mind and 
will. It is here that the Gospel comes in conflict with custom. 

Custom does not therefore give life as God intends it for man. 
This comes with the coming of the Gospel. It preserves life for 
Christ . In terms of the story of salvation it could perhaps be 
described as an emergency operation of God to keep man from 
destroying himself so that he will be preserved for the Gospel and 
the new life it brings. But because of the fact that custom pre¬ 
serves evil in preserving life, the Gospel not only fulfils custom, 
it also comes in conflict with it. Nevertheless, though it may 
have the mark of the devil, more surely it has the stamp of the 
work of the Creator and Redeemer upon it. 

What is the place and function of the Church in the purpose of 
God? 

The Church is the new society of God set in the world to bear 
witness to the new age that has dawned in the coming, the life, 
the death and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and His 
coming in the Spirit. 

In the call of Abraham we see that God’s family of faith are 
to be God’s way of blessing to all families of the earth. In the 
covenant made at Sinai, after the mighty act of deliverance from 
slavery in Egypt, we see that God’s people are to be a holy people, 
specially marked out to be a kingdom of priests serving him in the 
world and on behalf of the world. In the Servant Songs we see 
that they are a people who are to be a light to foreigners bringing 
God’s salvation and judgement to the world by way of suffering 
service and persistent faithfulness. 

In the New Testament, Jesus Christ becomes the embodiment 
of the hope of God’s people, and of the purpose of God for His 
people. In Him the new age has dawned. Men enter it as 
those who have been born into a new life and a new world. His 
new people are those who have been baptised into His death and 
have risen to newness of life, and so become His witnesses in the 
world. They are those who are marked by their total allegiance 
to God through Jesus Christ the Lord, the community of faith and 
hope and love. They are the community of the forgiven and 
the forgiving, the redeemed and the redeeming, the reconciled and 
the reconciling. They are those who are gathered to the side of 
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the crucified and risen Lord and scattered out into the world. 
They live in the midst of society, following the customs of the 
people among whom they live, yet not bound by them, transform¬ 
ing them by their presence, even as they themselves are being 
transformed by the renewing of their minds. 

The Church and its relationship to Custom 

I have given an interpretation of the place and function of 
both church and custom in the purpose of God, and in the process 
have pointed to the relationship between the two. Let us look 
at how this has worked out in the Pacific. I speak mainly in 
terms of the LMS work in Polynesia, but I think that it may 
have been the pattern of development in other places. 

If the word of anthropologists, sociologists,, administrators 
and others is to be taken seriously, it would seem that the Church’s 
mission in the Pacific has not always shown in its work and methods 
its true nature and purpose. It has been accused of harsh methods, 
legalism, and an unwarranted attack on ancient customs and tra¬ 
ditions so that many of them have been lost forever. 

That the Church has been an agent of change, none will 
doubt. In places where the LMS missionaries worked in the 
Pacific there appears to have been little change until the idols 
of the old religion were overthrown and destroyed. In Tahiti 
the missionaries laboured for long years with little success until 
the presure of events brought disillusionment with the old gods 
and a dramatic overthrow of them. But the destruction of the 
idols was accompanied by a reaction to the whole way^of life that 
went with it. 'Davies, one of the early missionaries and an un¬ 
official historian of the mission, wrote. “The case of the Tahitians 
was such that without the overthrow of their religious system they 
could not change their customs or in other words adopt the modes 
and manners of civilised life, because their religion was so blended 
with everything they did, all their employments, customs, diver¬ 
sions and affairs of government.” [1] This could also be said 
of other parts of Polynesia. Anthropologists have pointed out 
that change in one feature of society has its effects on the whole 
community. A change as deep seated and fundamental as this 
was bound to have its extensive effects on the customs and way 
of life of the people. The overthrow of the idols meant a change 
of allegiance and a new world view. 

Davies, John, The History of the Polynesian Mission, 1799 - 1830. Cam¬ 
bridge, Hakluyt Society Publication, 1961, p. 231. 
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But the new converts from paganism had hardly begun to be 
transformed by the renewal of their minds. In their zeal for the 
new religion they were tempted to use the methods of the old. 
They were a people highly conscious of their customs and they 
wanted guidance as to what the customs of the new way were, arid 
what customs of the old way were wrong. In this situation, a 
system of laws and punishments developed. Since the whole 
community had turned to Christianty, rules and laws were needed 
for the whole community. In many cases the rules reflected the 
background from which the missionaries came. Laws such as 
those relating to Sunday observance were imposed on the whole 
community, sometimes with rather harsh punishments. Other 
rules were made specially for the elite, those who became church 
members. Thus a system of rules was developed, not just to guide 
the church member in the new life, but as criteria for his accept¬ 
ance into church membership or his suspension. Thus in Samoa, 
a church member was not to be tatooed or take part in a tatooing 
ceremony, or play cricket for money, drink alcohol. Thus Christ¬ 
ianity became a new legal religion, too often enforced by punish¬ 
ments that seem to us today to have been excessive. 

At this point one is driven to ask whether a people need to go 
through a period of bondage to the law before coming into the full 
experience of the new life of freedom that the grace of God brings. 
Certainly it seems that right up to the present day the main way of 
dealing with the customs is by a series of rules prescribing what 
customs are good and can be participated in by church members, 
and what ones are bad. Is this the only way of dealing with cus¬ 
toms? Are these rules necessary in the life of the churches in 
the islands? If they are necessary what should be the basis of 
these rules ? 

I confess that here I am still perplexed. In the history of the 
people of God we see that they certainly had to pass through a 
period of law by way of preparation for the freedom of grace. 
Quite specific injunctions were necessary to guide the Israelites as 
they entered the promised land and came in contact with the 
heathen customs of the Canaanites. In the Deuteronomic law, 
the laws seem to be^mainly directed to maintaining absolute loy¬ 
alty to the Lord. Any participation in customs which will lead 
to subservience to the gods of the new land is banned, and the 
heaviest punishments were prescribed for those who turned away 
from the Lord to serve other gods, and led others to do the same. 

On the other hand, in the New Testament the new converts 
from paganism in Corinth were given guidance so that they would 
be free to act out of concern for their brother. Even meat offered 
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to idols can be eaten with thanksgiving to God providing it does 
not lead a weak brother, newly converted from paganism, into a 
new bondage to the old idols which are still in danger of having 
an emotional hold over him. The strong brother is to refrain, 
out of his concern for the weaker brother, not because of a law or 
rule forbidding him. Most of the Christians at Corinth had come 
straight from paganism without the experience of the law. This 
created a great problem for the early church, but Paul seems to 
have refused to apply new rules for the guidance of the new 
converts. Rather, he tried to show them how to obey the com¬ 
mand to love by giving them concrete guidance in particular 
situations. This seems to have been the spirit of the decision 
made at the Council of Jerusalem, although the instructions given 
there were more explicit. [Acts 15: 19-21]. 

How then should the church influence custom? What is the 
relationship of custom to the church? 

Two parables of Jesus indicate ways which will end in failure. 
The first is the parable about patching up an old garment with 
a new piece of cloth. [Luke 5: 36]. It is no use trying to patch 
up what is wrong in the old way with bits of the new way. A 
piecemeal attempt at Christianising customs which seem to be 
bad ends in disruption and failure. A direct attack on an insti¬ 
tution like polygamy can be so disruptive to the unity and order of 
society that it will be far more difficult for the progress of the 
gospel. Jesus Christ refused to try to reform the old way. Rather 
• Fie created a new group of people who were not in bondage to the 
old way but were joined to Him in free obedience. 

The second parable is about putting new wine in old wineskins 
[Luke 5: 37-38] There is the danger of fitting the new way of 
the Gospel within the old forms and methods. The Gospel must 
be free to create its own forms and ways. In Samoa one feels 
that the church has been squeezed into the mould of Samoan 
custom so that it is no longer free to be the church. This is 
especially so in relation to the ministry. The position and work 
of the pastor seems to be more determined and controlled by 
custom and the concept of the ‘feagaiga’, tfian by a Christian 
conception of the ministry. For example, the chiefs continually 
try to insist that they should decide who is to be the new pastor 
rather than the committed membershiu of he church. A pastor is 
under constant pressure to conform to the ways of the chiefs. 

Both of these parables point to the fact that both church and 
custom must be free to perform their proper functions in the 
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purpose of God. It must be recognised that in the present order 
the old must persist alongside of the new. 

Three parables of Jesus point to the way in which the church 
influences the society in which it is set. “You are salt to the 
world'’ [Mat. 5: 13 NEB]. The disciples who stand with Jesus 
over against the crowd, are like salt, giving a sharp sting where 
there is an open wound but at the same time interpenetrating 
the whole of society to make it ‘good’. They act as a preservative 
too, for it is through this society that the world is saved. They 
are also light to the world [Mat. 5: 14-16], clear for all to see. 
As they are gathered together and as they are scattered individu¬ 
ally in the midst of the world, they shine distinctively, showing 
forth the light of the glory of God as seen in Jesus Christ. They 
also act as yeast, working secretly hidden in the midst of the 
dough, but very active. 

These sayings point to the primary way in which I believe 
the church influences, or should influence, custom. The Christian 
lives in the midst of society, following the customs of the people 
around him. He becomes a Greek to the Greeks and a Roman 
to the Romans, as one under the law to those who are under the 
•law, and one under custom to those under custom. But in all 
of this he is not subservient to custom nor bound by it. His nature 
does not conform to the pattern that custom expects, but is re¬ 
made in the image of Christ. He acts freely out of love to God and 
responsibility for his fellowmen. Most of the time he does this 
within the limits of custom, even as Christ lived by the customs 
and traditions of His people. But the motive is love not fear, 
and the sanction not shame but the willingness to bear shame 
for the sake of Christ and the brother for whom He died. It is 
the new quality of life that must shine clearly, and this will ine¬ 
vitably bring with it a measure of tension and difficulty and oppo¬ 
sition, a bearing of a cross. 

The story is told of the action of one Samoan pastor, some 
years ago. A youth of the village who would not conform to the 
village pattern and consistently flouted the village authority, was 
to be killed for his crime by the decision of the chiefs of the village. 
The pastor pleaded for his life. The plea was not accepted. 
Finally, covering himself with a fine mat according to the custom, 
the pastor went forward, prostrating himself in front of the chiefs 
in the place of the accused. The threat of death was real, but 
through the pastor’s action the youth’s life was saved, and that 
of the pastor spared. He acted within the bounds of custom. But 
in doing this he challenged the validity of the custom. We do not 
say that the custom was Christian, btit the action was. 
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But there are times when a Christian must break customs in 
order to fulfil the command to love God and man. Christ broke 
some of the customs and traditions about the Sabbath. Fie took 
strong action against the custom of the hired mourners who had 
come to weep at the death of a girl with -the positive word, 
“She is not dead but sleep.” Peter in his vision was commanded 
to eat all foods, even those which custom and tradition prescribed 
as unclean, for the sake of the gentiles. A Christian must never 
make the customs of his people into his god. 

But what of the responsibility of the whole Church as distinct 
from the responsibility of the individual Christian? The following 
four points are meant to be suggestive rather than comprehensive. 
Firstly, the church has the right to insist on her own freedom 
to conform to the ways of the Gospel for the preaching of 
the word, the administering of the sacraments and the order¬ 
ing of her life. 

Secondly, she has the responsibility of bearing witness in her 
worship and life to the fact that Christ is Lord and Judge 
and Redeemer of both Church and custom. This means 
that she has the responsibility to give warning when the 
clinging to certain customs will lead to a break-down of the 
order in society which it is custom’s task to preserve. This* 
is especially important in times of change like the present. 
Thirdly, she has the responsibility of giving guidance to her 
people to the end that they may see how to act responsiblv 
in love in the society in which they live. Conferences of 
this kind, and conferences at a more local level, are helpful 
here. 

Fourthly, the Church has a special responsibility of caring 
for those who suffer through the injustices and cruelty that 
is built into the custom of the people. 

Custom and its Fulfilment in Christ and the Church 

Both church and custom have their place in the total creative 
and redemptive purpose of God. I cannot believe that differences 
between peoples which customs embody are to be lost in a dull 
uniformity of all the peoples of the world. Each people with their 
distinctive ways and customs have something to give to the total 
richness of the world and the church. 

As we look at the story of the people of God in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, we see that despite the harsh attacks on the heathen 
customs of the surrounding nations, nevertheless the People of 
Israel incorporated into their life many of the customs of the 
Surrounding nations. But in the process of assimilation they were 
transformed over the centuries for the service of the Lord. The 
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feasts were a notable example of this. Similarly we see that part 
of the richness of the church, the diversity of her organisations 
and forms of worship, which in the past have led to division, 
reflect to some extent at least the different backgrounds and cus¬ 
toms of the peoples. In the churches in the islands also we see 
assimilation of customs into the life of the church and their grand- 
ual transformation as they become more dedicated to the service of 
Christ and his Kingdom. An example is family evening prayers 
in Samoa, which seem to be a continuation of the old worship of 
household gods in the evening, before the coming of the Gospel. 
We need to think more of how customs can be brought into the 
service of Christ and His church. 

There is almost inevitable confrontation and conflic* built 
into the relationships of church and custom, for the new way is 
set in the midst of the old. But the Gospel comes to fulfil custom, 
so we look forward to the day when customs will be transformed 
so that diverse peoples will be joined into a unity in Christ the 
Lord, purged of pride and fear and shame, controlled by love, 
and giving to Him the glory and the praise. 

Perhaps we have begun to taste what this means at this conference. 

THE DEDICATION OF THE PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 

- G. G. CARTER 


The Pacific Theological College was dedicated at ceremonies 
held on the 9th June 1966 at Veiuto, Suva, Fiji. The service 
was conducted by the Rt Rev. J. C. Vockler, Bishop in Polynesia. 
The lessons were read by the Governor of Fiji, Sir Derek Jakeway 
[Isaiah 55], and the Mayor of Suva, Councillor Charles Stinson 
[Ephesians 2: 13-22]. The address was given by Rev. Professor 
G. Chakerian of the United Presbyterian Church of U.S.A, De¬ 
dication of individual sections of the buildings both present and 
future reflected the diversity of peoples and tongues the College 
seeks to serve. The chapel was dedicated in Fijian by the Rev. 
Setereki Tuilovoni, President of the Fijian Methodist Church; 
the class rooms and library in French by M. le Pasteur Koringo 
Putu, President of the Evangelical Church of Tahiti; the kitchen, 
dining hall, recreation rooms and playing fields in Samoan by the 
Rev. Maeli Rimoni of the Congregational Church of Samoa; the 
married students’ quarters, “Bula House” in English by Mrs B. 
Burgoyne Champman, a former missionary in China, now resident 
in Australia; and the living quarters of staff 'and students in 
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Hindi by the Rev. Edward Subramani of the Anglican Church 
in Fiji. 

At the conclusion of this part of the service, the Principal 
inducted the two members of the Faculty, the Rev. Lopeti Taufa 
of Tonga and the Rev. Eric W. Jones of England. 

“// we hope for what we do not see , we wait for it with patience ” 
[Romans 8: 25 R.S.V.] 

All of us who have lived long in the South Pacific know the 
frustrations of being unable to get things done when we want 
them. While we learn to live with this, we can sympathise with 
the Principal of the Pacific Theological College, the Rev. G.A.F. 
Knight, and his staff, that, when the great day dawned for the 
official dedication of the College, when people had gathered from 
many parts of the Pacific and from other parts of the world, 
and when much planning had reached its culmination; that then, 
on this day of days, the long promised building was unfinished 
and the incomplete rooms but sheds. To add to the disappoint¬ 
ment, Suva turned on a cold, showery day which forced the 
holding of the ceremonies inside, in cramped and unrehearsed 
conditions. 

Yet, in the providence of God, did not these very disappoint¬ 
ments have a message for us all? For the Pacific Theological 
College is a place of a great calling and high hopes which has yet 
to match its programme and its plans to the needs of the Islands 
churches it has been called to serve. Did it not serve to remind us 
that there is but one Foundation for our work, and ail our wit 
and wisdom, our planning and our labour “are in vain, if the 
Lord build not the temple”. This note, happily, ran through the 
whole ceremony. From its beginning with the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” sung to the original tune, through the challenge 
and response of the service, our dependence on the Lord and 
Giver of life was emphasised. 

“Our God is marching on...” 

“The Church s one foundation 

Is Jesus Christ her Lord...” 

“In the name of the Council of the Pacific Theological Col¬ 
lege, we accept the keys of the building in token of the trust 

committed to us...” 

“We dedicate the chapel still to be built...” 

“And now in obedience to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. .. 

we humbly pray ...” 
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The address was given by the Rev. Professor Charles G 
Chakerian who, as an expression of his concern for Social Welfare, 
was on his way to South Vietnam, Korea and other areas of 
human tragedy. He spoke of some aspects of the contemporary 
world revolution, and some of the guide lines that the Church 
must use in its approach to such problems. As he spoke the 
whole message of the opening service was reinforced. For in 
this world of rapid total revolution when “nothing now occuring 
seems containable within the thought forms of the past”; when 
the whole globe is “becoming a neighbourhood faster than the 
human race is becoming a brotherhood”; when development of 
“interdependence is a life and death matter”; then surely we 
must live by faith, in hope, not trusting in anything of otir own 
making but in God alone. 

Professor Chakerian went on to point out that in this “epoch 
of social tension” the most severe form of it is that between ethnic 
and racial groups - so severe that it “inhibits the enjoyment of the 
more abundant life”. Yet man’s knowledge is exploding so fast in 
all areas that not only is each discipline in danger of becoming 
separated from the other, but special fields within one discipline 
become unrelated to the whole. Again it is clear in this modern 
Babel that our trust must be in God alone and our primary 
obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our God has not left His Church without guide lines in this 
chaotic situation and Professor Chakerian drew our attention to 
four of them:— 

[1] We must “take the heritage of the past seriously” and 
while avoiding thoughtless conformity, cherish its abiding 
values. 

[2] We must foster also “a craving for non-conformity” 
for the new wine cannot be kept but in new wine skins. 

[3] We must keep alive the principle of inter-dependence, 

[4] We must not forget the great Commission [Matthew 28: 
19-20] which restrains us from the danger of an inward 
looking irrelevance. 

Surely the whole setting, incomplete buildings and rain, 
the service in which we acknowledged our complete dependence 
upon God, the address - all was fitting to an Ecumenical College 
where people of different languages and races and different 
church traditions face together the task of deepening and streng¬ 
thening the separated ministry in a way that will enable the 
whole church to serve a South Pacific that is in a great ferment 
and make its distinctive contribution to man’s understanding of 
the Gospel of God. 
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FURTHER CELEBRATIONS AT THE OPENING 
OF THE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 

On the evening of the day of dedication, Thursday, 9th 
June, 1966, a thanksgiving service was held in Centenary Metho¬ 
dist Church, Suva. The service was led by the Rev. Bernard 
Thorogood of Tangintebu Theological College, Gilbert Islands. 
The singing was led by the Centenary Church choir and the 
minister, the Rev. Samisoni Vugakoto presided. Addresses were 
given by the Rev. Vavae Toma, Secretary of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches; the Rev. Mrs O. R, Warford of the United Church 
of Christ, U.S.A.; and the Rev. George G. Carter, formerly of 
the Solomon Islands Methodist District and now newly appointed 
General Secretary of the N.Z. Methodist Overseas Missions Board. 

Mr Toma spoke of the growth of inter-church co-operation 
and understanding during the last five years in the South Pacific 
and he showed that P.T.C. was one facet of this. It is “one way 
of saying, ‘Yes, O Lord, we humbly obey thy Holy Will.’ ” 

Mrs Warford spoke of the need for each individual Christian 
to use his or her talents, for “unless we use our gifts something 
in the world that God intended, cannot happen”. She dealt with 
some of the excuses people offer for burying their talent. She 
made particular reference to the special contribution that women 
can make to all aspects of Christian service and said this was 
particularly true in three important gifts that were needed in 
today’s world - the gift of the understanding heart, the talent for 
service and the grace of Christian love and thanksgiving. 

Mr Carter challenged the congregation to face as individuals, 
churches and countries the question of “How big are you?” It 
was pointed out that true size was measured against our response 
to our Saviour’s love. We need to be big enough to receive, 
to understand, and to serve without any thought of recogni¬ 
tion or reward. The first and third points were applied also to the 
P.T.C. which will need to receive from the Islands Christians 
before it can effectively serve them, and whose main pre-occupa¬ 
tion must be with its service to the churches rather than its 
academic status, though this would undoubtedly come as a by¬ 
product of effective service. The second point was not only re¬ 
levant to the P.T.C. but to all aspects of the ecumenical encounter. 

On Friday evening, the 10th, an Islands feast and enter¬ 
tainment were held at P.T.C. when greetings were given from 
many institutions and individuals in many countries. On Satur¬ 
day evening, the Principal and Mrs Knight gave a reception to 
the Overseas Visitors and their hosts at the home of Mr and Mrs 
Don Burness. On Sunday evening more than 1,500 people joined 
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in a service of worship in Albert Park. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. Cyril Germon and the preacher was the Rev A.G. 
Horwell of the New Hebrides. The Fijian choir led the singing 
and brought the service to thrilling climax with a fine performance 
of the Hallelujah Chorus. It was fitting finale to four exciting 
days. 


A VISIT TO THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 

I welcome the opportunity provided by the editor to say 
something about my forthcoming visit to the theological schools of 
the Pacific. The Theological Education Fund of the World 
Council of Churches is now beginning a new stage of its opera¬ 
tions and as it launches out in new directions it wants to be in 
touch with the schools of the Pacific islands. To this end, I have 
been asked to spend six months visiting the various schools along 
with the churches and mission bodies with which they are connec¬ 
ted. I will be making these visits from January of 1967. It is my 
hope that during that time d may become familiar with the schools 
and their plans and problems and may provide whatever help or 
counsel is possible in the course of a brief visit. 

In this connection something should be said about the new 
phase of the Theological Education Fund. The first phase 
covered five years, 1959-1964, and was devoted primarily to up¬ 
grading the level of theological education, especially through major 
grants to central schools. It was in this phase that the TEF 
sponsored a conference in Suva in 1961 and helped with the 
establishment of the Pacific Theological College. During the 
first stage there were also extensive grants for the up-building 
of libraries and most schools in the Pacific received some benefit 
from these. A program for the production of text books for theo¬ 
logical education was inaugurated but the languages of the Pacific 
Islands did not appear in the text book program ancl French 
and English texts were not greatly developed. It is hoped that the 
text book program will be continued during the coming five years 
and French and English may receive some special attention. 


The second phase of the TEF operation, starting in 1964, is 
likewise concerned for the up-grading of academic life, but it is 
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also concerned about a wider range of problems in connection 
with the theological schools. The mandate under which the Fund 
is operating calls attention particularly to the following five areas 
of interest: 

[1] The seminary as a Christian community; its worship and 
community life. 

[2] The strengthening of the faculty, particularly the training 
of more indigenous teachers and the provision of some oppor¬ 
tunities for faculty research. 

[3] Strengthening the student body; finding methods of recruiting 
more and better qualified students. 

[4] Rethinking the curriculum, its methods of presentation and 
its subject matter in light of the culture in which the educa¬ 
tion is carried on. 

[5] Improving the tools, especially accelerating the production 
of text books. 

[6] Post seminary training, trying to raise the level of effectiveness 
of those who have completed their formal theological educa¬ 
tion in earlier years. 

' It will be about these matters as well as about the more 
strictly academic standards that I will hope to engage in conver¬ 
sation during the course of iny visits. I trust that it will be 
possible to talk with administrators, faculty and students about 
their experience and concern along these lines. 

I hope that it will also be possible to come to know the chur¬ 
ches which are served by the Pacific theological schools, to discover 
some tiling of their life, and background and hopes and problems. 
Theological education is basically education for the church and 
the situation and needs of the church must be determinative for 
most of the work of the theological school. 

Beyond the school and the church lies the wider world to 
which attention must also be given. There is a great ferment 
in theological education today as an attempt is being made to 
orient that education in the direction of a mission to the world. 
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New questions are being asked about the ways in which students 
may come to know better the world in which they must carry 
on their mission and may learn to express their faith in terms of 
that world. The World Council of Churches is engaging in a 
study of the ministry and theological education in which these 
questions are being raised. I will hope to be able to bring some 
of this wider range of discussion into the Pacific scene. v The 
South Pacific is part of a rapidly changing world where neither 
the church nor the theological school can expect to follow only 
the patterns of the past. 

I look forward to the opportunity of coming to know the 
schools better and of discussing with them the directions which 
they hope to take in their future developement. 

CHARLES W. FORMAN 
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THE CHURCH TO-DAY AND TOtMORROW 
J. V. Langmead Casserley 6s. 

k ‘In these days when dead doubts are advertised as the only 
meat ior honest men, and those who would prove their pretensions 
to be prophets twist every turn of events into a tedious and pessi¬ 
mistic tragedy. Dr Casserley’s audacious words are as refreshing 
as manna in the wilderness . . . Granted the bomb will not burst. 
Dr Casserley looks forward with an almost gay abandonment to 
two revolutions which he hopes will happen before the century 
ends. . . . This is just the book to put into the hands of every 
Christian, young and old, who has a mind open to things new and 
old ...” Church Times 

THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG 
J. H. Jacques 6s. 

“Mr Jacques has written the best short book on Christian 
ethics that we have recently seen. It carries the analysis onwards 
from society into ideas, in the ethical doctrines which have claimed 
attention in this generation—logical positivism, linguistic analysis, 
existentialism, moral empiricism, situation ethics. He notes their 
strong points as well as their deficiencies. Then he retraces the 
moral tradition of the West, and develops from it a persuasive 
description of the ends which the old natural law doctrine set out 
to achieve.” G. R. DUNSTAN: Crucible. 

PASSION AND MARRIAGE' 

Constance Robinson 5s. 

The attitude of the modern world to sex is curiously confused: 
on one hand it regards sex as trivial, even comic, on the other it 
recognizes its power and inclines to regard it as decisive in deter¬ 
mining human motives and actions. The author of this book 
Sister Edna Mary gives is that this world and prayer are in fact 
inseparable. It is the world of here and now that God made and 
redeemed; the world which he loves and in which the Christian 
prays. Prayer and other aspects of life in this world continually 
interpenetrate. Ready July. 

THIS WORLD AND PRAYER 

Sister Edna Mary, Dss. C.S.A. 5s. 

How much is a person to “pray without ceasing’ in the midst 
of a life lived at twentieth-century pressure? The answer that 
Sister Edna Mary gives is that this world and prayer arp in fact 
inseparable. .It is the world of here and now that God made and 
redeemed; the world which he loves and in which the Christian 
prays. Prayer and other aspects of life in this world continually 
interpenetrate. 

S. P. C. K 
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